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MINISTERS AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


ie occasion of the banquet at the Mansion House was 
very inoerening those principally concerned, but not 
calculated to incite the Ministers present to stirring or 
inspiring orations. The Lorp Mayor had asked all the 
other Mayors to dinner, and had asked the Ministers to 
meet them. As many of the Ministers as were able to be 
present attended, and as Mr. Giapstone and Mr. Lowe 
were among them, and both spoke, the Mayors could not 
have wished for anything more. There could scarcely be 
much novelty or variety in what was said. With two 
hundred Mayors around them, the Lorp CuaNnceLLor and Mr. 
G.apsTonE could do little else than sing the praises of muni- 
cipal institutions and local self-government. Lord SELBorNe 
told the Mayors that local Corporations were he | like the 
House of Lords, and Mr. Gtapsrone told them that 
Mayors were actuated in their desire for office by a keen sense 
of public duty. ‘Lord Szxsorne had to return thanks for the 
House he has recently entered, and he had to address the 
heads of Corporations, He joined his two duties by saying 
that the local ions were almost as much of an heredi- 
tary institution as the House of Lords, because they went on 
and on without intermission. So also do the Sovereigns of 
England, and the House of Commons, and the Bluecoat 
School ; so that in this fortunate country all our institutions 
are vey like ~ the House of 
The ors could not ve at anythin 
kinder be to Loto YOR was Vi 
justly complimented on the liberality and enterprise wi 
which he had arranged the great meeting of the heads of 
English borough government, as well as on his own 
mal career, the efforts he has made to mitigate 
the misery of the poor of London. But, grateful as 
the Mayors no doubt were for the attentions bestowed 
on them, they remembered that gratitude ought always 
to include the anticipation of favours to come, The Lorp 
Mayor having, therefore, got the principal Ministers 
before him, and got them in a good humour, thought that he 
might profitably take the opportunity of asking for something. 
He that the time was now come when municipal 
Corporations might be allowed greater liberty. So vague but 
comprehensive a suggestion was answered by Mr. GLADSTONE 
with equal eas, and he entreated all ors to believe 
that he personally would be heartily di to accord all 
that they could properly ask. Mr. Lowe, however, who loves 
to ask himself we, other people really mean, and who, as he 
spoke later, had had more time to think over the sug- 
gestion, arrived at the conclusion that what the Lorp Mayor 
and his colleagues really meant was that they should be 
allowed to spend more money. Nothing could have better 
hit off Mr. Lowsz’s fancy. He is always suggesting to 
one set of after another that they should spend as 


more money have at present any notion of troubling the 
State to hel 


ple, | English local press is at present 


the happy conjunction of Mayors and Ministers is likely to 
operate, it may be worth while to think what it would come 
to. There was indeed a subject which might have seemed 
especially appropriate to the occasion, but which was care- 
fully and scrupulously avoided. Some of the assembled 
Mayors might have been surprised to learn that in the close 
bern of the spot where they were dining there was an 
English town population equal to that of half-a-dozen 
counties which is without any municipal government what- 
ever. Londoners outside the City have no Mayors to show 
them an example of public spirit, and no indestructible Town 
Council to counterfeit the House of Lords in their midst. 
Either Mayors and Town Councils are precious possessions of 
which an enormous urban population ought not to be 
deprived, or they are possessions which such a population can 

t on without, and this is a possibility which must hurt the 

lings and damp the enthusiasm of Mayors. Hither way 
the subject was not’ one to be referred to without interfer- 
ing with the harmony of the meeting, and it was no doubt 
pleasanter to think of spending money freely. What 
is intended is apparently that borough Corporations should be 
allowed to set on foot works of public utility in their area, 


and tax the ratepayers to pa fe 
of getting a Private Act of 
ible that before long a movement may 

irection, for Home Rule will bes subject of discussion ; 
and the only basis on which the cry for Home Rule can be 
legitimately rested by those who resolutely decline to break 
up the Empire and abandon any part of the United King- 
dom to its own perversity, is the alleged grievance of 
questions which might be properly treated as matters of local 
administration being compulsorily referred to the decision of 
a very expensrve and uncertain, though highly impartial, 
tribunal at Westminster. But when borough rations 
ask to be relieved from the necessity of coming to Parliament 
to sanction their schemes, it is right that they should reflect 
on the cost at which they would purchase their gain. It is 
not a cost perhaps sufficient to deter them, but it is one well 
worth considering. Inthe first place, Committees of the House of 
Commons, although they make the carrying out of wise schemes 
more expensive than it otherwise would be, and although they 
occasionally, if rarely, allow too much be im to unimportant 
objections, yet also snuff out many silly schemes and prevent 
much money being wasted. The Lorp Mayor allowed that, 
if Corporations had the powers he asked for, they would at 
first make many mistakes; but then, he argued, it is only by 
wisdom. This is true in the main, but unfortunately in 
boroughs it is generally found that those who make such 
are different sets of 
people. It is weal @ enterprising who start 
ambitious schemes, and setae and humble who groan under 
the rates which those schemes make necessary. If indeed such 
schemes were all started in perfect honesty, the result, altho’ 
involving much suffering to individuals, would cure itself, 
sympathy with the victims of mistakes might check similar 
attempts for the future. But it is impossible to be sure that 
honesty would always reign in boroughs. There is a per- 
petual danger of jobbery. The Lorp Mayor was quite alive 
to this objection, but then he replied that jobbery would be 
made impossible by the censure and criticism of an indepen- 
dent local press. Probably it is not too much to say that the 
i and averse to 


jobbery. But when we think of the recent history of the 
its remaining so under a reign ish expenditure in borou 
Nothing would be easier, as New Yorkers know, Gan he 
unscrupulous schemers to start a local paper of 


energetic and 


oF 
q 
| 
i 
much more money as they piease, provi only that it 18 ~ 
their own money that they spend. He was quite in favour 
of increasing the of boroughs to spend money, so long 
as the money Serie was exclusively raised in the 
borough, and they never came to the State for assistance. ; 
_— none of the heads — that want to = 
boroughs to feel this craving for easier and larger expendi- 
tele Title tone to tireir / 
and then the fatal thought might spring up in the breast o: 
delightful to throw off a portion of his burden and place it on 
the Consolidated Fund. . 
As, perhaps, this is the only practical direction in which 
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their own. At present there is no temptation to do this, for 
no local paper would produce the slightest effect on a Com- 
mittee of either House of Parliament. But money might be 
very profitably expended on newspapers if the expenditure of 
large sums by local jobbers was to be made possible by local 
intrigues and local-election mancuvres. The result of the 
concession of new powers to municipalities might be, not 
that jobbery would be controlled by the independent local 
press, but that the local press would lose its independence 
under the influence of jobbery. 

Mr. Guapstone and Mr. Lowe, however, did not confine 


themselves to municipal affairs. They had a word or two to | 


say about their own affairs and the position of the Govern- 
ment. It was the first public occasion on which they have 
appeared since the late Ministerial crisis, and it was indis- 
pensable that they should refer to it. They both spoke ina 
vein of extraordinary despondency. Mr. GLapsToNE had just 
had a majority of 63 on the Burials Bill, and yet he was not 
happy. By one of the odd accidents of English politics, the vote 
on this Bill had been made a strictly party one, and the 
Government had shown that on a strictly party vote it could 
command a majority such as it is given to few Governments 
tocommand. Yet Mr. GLapsTone was not in the least en- 
couraged. He cheered himself a little by an obvious mis- 
description of the Irish University Bill and its history, and 
flattered himself that among the two hundred Mayors none 
would fail to believe that the cause of his defeat had been that 
the House of Commons would not agree that the University 
of Dublin should have an independent and honourable 
existence. But if he showed that he still loved 
his Bill, he also showed that he did not by any means 
love his present position. He did not know whether his 
Ministry was now young or old, whether it united the folly of 
youth with the mors of age, or the energy of youth with 
the wisdom of age. He hoped the latter, but he was not sure; 
and if the country thought the former description more accurate, 
he had not the slightest wish to contest the point, and only asked 
to be relieved from the burden of office. Mr. Lowe speculated 
on the chances that the existence of the present Parliament 
would be prolonged, and his views were certainly not such as 
to cheer those who think that adissolution may be conveni- 
ently postponed. He hoped that the existing House might 
live on to die a natural death, for itis a very good House, 
and likely to be replaced by a worse. But he could not think 
that its prospects were very good. The fiat had gone forth, 
he said, that it must perish, and the author of this 
fiat was Mr. Disraevi. It was hard on the House that 
Mr. Disraeti1 should have determined on its destruction, 
for it had done nothing else to him than offer him office. 
But, as he had resolved that it should cease to exist, Mr. Lowe 
thought it was almost sure to succumb. Mr. Lowe may 
be right, but it is impossible not tosee that when a leading 
Minister says that the duration of the House will be found to 
be at the mercy of the chief of the Opposition, his prophecy is 
likely to ensure its own fulfilment. Waverers will fall away, 
and the constant expectation of a dissolution will make a dis- 
solution necessary. The business of the country cannot be 
satisfactorily conducted by a Ministry that has no confidence in 
itself, and by a House of Commons the continued existence of 
which is allowed by a Ministry to be in the discretion of the 
leader of the Opposition. Party politicians and journals on the 
Liberal side may prove to demonstration that there is no 
reason whatever why the Government and the House should 
not go on exactly as before the last crisis; but if the speeches 
of Mr. GLapstone and Mr. Lowe are to be taken as indicative 
of the real facts, it is evident that the Ministry has lost heart 
and hope; and then we may expect that the spirit of 
despondency will soon infect their followers, 


SPAIN 4 
of the condition of 
Spain is the progress of dissolution in the army. Before 
the fall of the Bourson Monarchy and during the continuance 
ef the Provisional Government the risk of military insurrections 
wasa pressing and constant danger. Narvaez, O’DoNNgLL, 
and Prim all rose to supreme power by tlie aid of conspiracies 
among the troops; and it was probable that their example would 
be foliowed as opportunity offered by successive adventurers. 
As it is believed that a great majority of generals and officers 
are hostile to the Republic, it seemed not unlikely that the 
existing Government would be assailed by some military chief 
who might consider the suppression of anarchy a profit- 
able undertaking. It now appears that the promoters of the 
latest revolution had already taken precautions azainst a 
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danger which might otherwise have been imminent. The 
officers may be sutliciently willing to resist the civil authority, 
but the agitators have reduced them to helplessness by culti- 
vating disaffection among their men. For some time past the 
conscription, which has been long established in Spain as in 
other Continental countries, has been denounced by Republican 
demagogues. The institution is undoubtedly obnoxious and 
oppressive; but there is no reason to believe that a regular 
army could be raised or maintained in Spain by voluntary 
enlistment. Popular declaimers contrasted the existing system 
with the famous military organization of Prussia, without 
informing discontented recruits that German military ser- 
vice is both compulsory and universal. The present 
Government cannot view without uneasiness the pro- 
spect of being left without an army at its disposal, 
| but some of its principal supporters were pledged to abolish 
the conscription as soon as they obtained the control of the 
| administration. The patriotic enthusiasm which is vaguely 
| excited by democratic revolutions soon demands for its 
| satisfaction some tangible advantage. The rank and file of 
the army could not hope to be all promoted to the rank of 
corporals and sergeants ; and the only boon which they could 
expect from the Republic was immediate release from their 
contract of service. In the meantime the men have 
in some districts threatened and insulted their officers; 
and in Barcelona violation of discipline seems to have been 
encouraged by the local authorities. The Carlists naturally 
hoped in the general confusion to detach some of the troops 
from their allegiance ; but soldiers who are bent on escaping 
from military service will not often be inclined to re-enlist 
for an arduous and perilous campaign. Among the officers 
Carlist intrigues are likely to be more successful. Well- 
founded disgust at the present condition of affairs may readily 
take the form of hostility to the Republic, and for the mo- 
ment Don Cartos is the only Pretender in the field; but the 
Northern civil war is not perhaps the most pressing risk which 
threatens the Government. The volunteers and the other 
sections of the rabble have been armed with lavish impru- 
dence ; and if the reguiar army is disbanded, the lowest class 
of the community may at any moment assume supreme 
authority. 


If the disorganization of the army implied the predominance 
of the civil power, the relaxation of the bonds of discipline 
might be regarded with comparative equanimity ; but in the 
absence of the ordinary securities of order, force will decide 
all political controversies. It may well be believed that the 
Prime Minister is disappointed with the result of his visit 
to Barcelona, and he will derive little comfort on his return 
from the state of Madrid. ‘Twice already since the proclama- 
tion of the Republic an armed mob has compelled the Legis- 
lature to revoke its decisions; and the smallest pretext seems 
sufficient to produce a riot. When the mob ofa large town is 
excited and armed, it can only be restrained from violence by 
the presence of regular troops; and it would seem that the 
Republican Government has no disciplined force on which it 
can rely. The volunteers were at the first outbreak of the 
revolution supplied with arms in the belief that it might 
be necessary to hold the army in check; and since the spread 
ofa mutinous spirit among the soldiery, peaceable citizens are 
at the mercy of Republican ruffians. It is possible that the 
leaders of the mob may for the present not wish to disturb the 
Government; but they will soon be tired of the respectability 
of Ficueras and of the eloquence of Castetar. In the civil 
struggles which are too probable, the law of natural selection 
will secure the final victory to the combatants who approach 
most nearly to the discipline of regular troops; and ulti- 
mately a new army, under some capable chiefs, may perhaps 
re-establish order. 

According to one of the latest rumours, some Provincial 
Deputations had proposed to raise a general levy of armed 
men to overwhelm the Carlists by superior numbers. The 
regular troops were, by an inversion of ordinary practice, to 
support the volunteers; and perhaps the demagogues of the 
towns may have seriously thought it possible to conduct a 
campaign without generals or officers who could exercise any 
authority over the mass of the troops. Ifattempts of the kind 
are made in Catalonia or elsewhere, there can be no doubt 
that the armed Republican bands will, like their predecessors 
in the French Revolution, direct their first efforts, not against 
the enemy in the field, but against that part of the neighbour- 
ing population which may be justly suspected of feeling but # 
lukewarm sympathy with their enterprise. To this day 
dacobin apologists excuse the September massacres and the 
atrocities committed by Rosesricxke and his associates by the 


alleged necessity of terrifying traitors and domestic enemies, 


q 

| 

| | 

| 
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while armed patriots were engaged in the defence of their 
country against the foreign enemy. As there is happily no 
risk of any invasion of Spanish territory, the Carlists will re- 
present the hostile force which is not likely to be checked by 
the efforts of the volunteers. If the Legitimists really 
possessed a hold upon the nation, any impediment which may 
prevent Don Cartos from marching on Madrid is likely soon 
to be removed. According to one account, the men of a 
mutinous regiment shouted on parade for Don ALronso; but 
it is added that there were no means of knowing whether 
they applauded Atronso the brother of Carros or ALFoNso 
the son of IsapeLta. At present it would seem that the 
Carlists are powerless beyond the limits of the Northern 
provinces which have always supported their cause. The 
clergy, who for the most part favour the pretences of Don 
CarLos, seem to have little influence even in the rural 
districts; and in the great towns they are the objects of 
popular animosity. 

Only two months ago, in the midst of intrigues and factious 
disputes, the country beyond the range of the Curlist in- 
surrection was tranquil, and the army was still obedient to 
the constituted authorities. The mere announcement that a 
Republic had been substituted for a Monarchy has been suffi- 
cient to produce general anarchy and military mutiny. The 
Republicans had for many years taught the populace to regard 
all legal authorities as hostile, and agitators promised a general 
division of property as a consequence of a change in the form 
of the government. The Spanish theory that a Republic 
ought to be federal or local has aggravated the universal dis- 
order. It is intelligible that some of the great provinces 
should enjoy a local government, while central affairs were 
administered under the direction of a national Assembly ; but 
the federalism which is demanded by the rabble means the 
exercise of independent authority by the demagogues of every 
town or village which can muster a few armed patriots to 
overawe the respectable part of the community. Fiaueras 
and his principal colleagues, though they are professedly 
Federalists, never intended to countenance the general dis- 
ruption of government and society. It is generally believed 
that CasTELar, disappointed with the brief realization 
of the dreams of a lifetime, is about to resign his 
place in the Government. He has perhaps discovered, 
too late, that mobs are not governed by the fine 
phrases which may incite them to disaffection against 
established institutions. In France it has often been said 
with much show of plausibility that the Republic is the form 
of government which divides parties the least. In Spain it 
appears to operate in a precisely opposite direction; nor is it 
disputed that the Republicans of all colours form but a small 
minority of the whole population. The Constituent Cortes 
which assembled after the overthrow of Queen IsaBELLA 
probably represented more faithfully than any previous or 
subsequent Assembly the real feeling and opinion of the 
nation. At that time an overwhelming majority determined 
to maintain a Monarchy in the most unfavourable circum- 
stances, inasmuch as Prim had at that time failed to finda 
candidate for the throne. Later elections have, in accordance 
with Continental custom, been largely influenced by the Minis- 
ter who was at the time in office; but the Republicans, if they 
had really represented the popular wish, could scarcely fail to 
have held a stronger position in the Cortes. They had the 
advantage of including in their ranks the greatest orator in 
Spain; and some of his allies possessed cultivation and ability ; 
yet in the long and factious struggles between Moderates 
and Progressists the Republicans were never strong enough 
to turn the scale. On the resignation of King Amapro, which 
had, according to the statement of Ficueras, been accelerated 
by Republican intrigues, the only faction which had courage 
to profit by the occasion succeeded in surprising the Cortes 
and the country into aruinousdecision. There was no reason 
why the Provisional Government which had ruled Spain for 
two years before the arrival of Amapso should not be re- 
established at his departure. The Cortes was fully justified 
in assuming the administration of affairs, but not in repudiat- 
ing the Constitution under which it had been summoned, 
From that moment real power passed into the hands of the 
mob of Madrid, and of the armed rabble in Barcélona and 
other provincial towns. 


THE DEBATE ON THE NEW RULES. 
HE discussion which was raised by Mr. Harpy on 
some of the obligations arising out of the Treaty of 
Washington was useful, and on the whole satisfactory. With 


the exceptions of Mr. Ratuzone and Mr. Laine, whose argu- 
ments deserve consideration, all the speakers on both sides 
of the House were substantially of the same opinion. The 
Government promises to append to the formal communi- 
cation of the Rules to other Powers a statement that England 
declines to be bound by the reasons assigned for the Geneva 
Award. It was evident that before the discussion of the 
matter on the first night of the Session Mr. GLapstone had 
overlooked the difliculty, inasmuch as he then thought that the 
Rules had been communicated in the terms of the Treaty. He 
has since explained his oversight by stating that he had con- 
fused certain despatches on the subject with the formal pro- 
ceedings prescribed by the Treaty; and it is impossible that 
he can have thought that the reservation to which the Govern- 
ment has now pledged itself had accompanied the communi- 
cation. Mr. Lowe in the same debate expressed his opinion 
that the Rules ought to be simply presented to foreign 
Governments without any explanation; but, as Mr. Forster, 
the Atrorney-GENERAL, and Mr. Griapsrone himself have 
since assented to the expediency of a protest against the 
mistaken doctrines of the Arbitrators, it is unnecessary to 
recur to the hasty expressions of some of the Ministers on 
a previous occasion. It was not.desirable that the House of 
Commons should record in a Resolution its dissent from the 
recitals of the Award; and there was some force in Mr. 
Forster’s objection to a vote which might have implied a 
censure on the Arbitrators. If those personages have, since 
their return into private life, had access to translations of 
English and American newspapers, they have probably derived 
little gratification from the criticisms on their decision. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Forster, Mr. Harpy’s motion would, if it had 
been carried, have been equivalent to a vote of censure on 
their legal qualifications; .and the Congress of the United 
States has, with greater freedom from scruple, intimated a belief 
that the damages awarded were not supported by the evidence. 
The American Senate and House of Representatives may be 
supposed to be the best judges of the claims of their citizens ; 
and by separate Bills, which have however not become law, 
they have reduced by one-half the amount which the clever 
agents of their Government had persuaded the Arbitrators to 
allow. The modest remuneration which the members of the 
Tribunal will receive for their services will scarcely com- 
pensate for the mortification of finding that their judgment 
commends itself neither to plaintiff nor to defendant; but the 
charge of incapacity which is involved in the proceeding of 
the American Senate and House has not been adopted by the 
English Parliament. 


Although the blunders of the Arbitrators found no apolo- 
gist in the House of Commons, Mr. Ratuzoye and Mr, Laine 
contended that their decisions might be advantageously ac- 
cepted as providing for the security of England against un- 
friendly neutrals in the event of a war. As Mr. RaTHBone 
clearly explained, the benefit resulting from maritime supre- 
macy was almost entirely destroyed by the Treaty of Paris. 
In the great war at the beginning of the century, English 
merchantmen carried on trade under the protection of convoys 
with all parts of the world, while the goods of the enemy 
were liable to capture and condemnation although they might 
be covered by a neutral flag. The adhesion of Engiand to 
the new rule which secures immunity to hostile goods in 
neutral bottoms would in time of war operate to the detri- 
ment or ruin of the commercial marine of a belligerent. The 
injury would, as Mr. Rarusons urged, not be measured by 
actual loss, but by the risk incurred, and by the consequent 
rise in the rate of insurance; nor is it certain that the 
loss inflicted on the English carrying trade would be re- 
paired on the restoration of peace. Mr. RaTHBone shares 
the opinion so obstinately held by Lord Pamersron, that 
the Suez Canal will injuriously affect the competition of 
London and Liverpool with the ports of the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea. For the present, English skill and 
capital have prevailed against the rivalry which is aided 
by a better position; but Mr. RaTagone fears that trade once 
transferred to Marseilles and Odessa might not be afterwards 
recovered.. On these grounds he considers that the disabili- 
ties imposed on neutrals by the Geneva Award would be use- 
ful in diminishing as far as possible the risks of the bellige- 
rent; and if it is thought probable that Hngland will be more 
often a party to a war than a neutral, it is impossible to dis- 
pute Mr. Ratuvoxe’s conclusions. On the other hand, recent 
experience has. illustrated the risks which beset a neutral, 
especially when one or both of the belligerents are litigious and 


grasping. The risk is not merely of pecuniary loss, or of | 


humaliation ; tor it is not unlikely that arrogant demands might 


provoke resentment and) refusal, and that the result might | 
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be war. It must also be remembered that the question is not 
whether a rule would be beneficial to England, but whether 
it is tenable and just. If Mr. Rarusone is right, foreign 
Powers could not fail to see that a doctrine exceptionally 
advantageous to England might be proportionally detrimental 
to nations which have a smaller commercial marine. The 
concessions of Paris were, as Mr. Ratusone admitted, un- 
avoidable, because the future enforcement of the maritime 
claims of England would necessarily have provoked a rupture 
with neutral Powers. In 1780 and again in 1800 nearly all 
the neutral States had combined to resist the right of search ; 
and although the resolute energy of England on both occasions 
overbore resistance, the balance of power is now so far 
altered that it would no longer be possible to set the pre- 
tensions of neutrals at defiance. It might perhaps be 
scarcely less difficult to enforce against a State of the first 
rank the interpretation attached to the Washington Rules by 
the Geneva Tribunal. 

The Treaty of Washington, although it contains no ex- 
press provision for the concerted action of England and the 
United States, seems to indicate the propriety of a joint 
communication to other Powers. As Mr. GLapsTone sug- 
gested, it would be useless to prepare a separate demand 
for adhesion, especially when the English Government would 
simultaneously attach their own meaning to the Rules 
which they proposed for acceptance. Any Government which 
had not special and urgent motives for adopting the Rules 
would, as a matter of course, wait for a similar communi- 
cation from the United States; and, in default of a previous 
understanding, the American Government would certainly not 
concur in the English interpretation. Mr. GLapsTone and 
Mr. Forster were perfectly justified in holding that the present 
time was not favourable to any overtures to the American 
Government. The stipulations of the Treaty are not yet fully 
executed ; and, although some of the doctrines propounded 
by the Arbitrators are inconsistent with the permanent policy 
of the United States, their Government will be for the present 
disinclined to repudiate any portion of a judgment which was 
strictly accordant with the contention of the American 
counsel. Mr. Forster stated that the discussion of the matter 
was interrupted by the sudden promulgation of the Indirect 
Claims at the end of 1871. The last despatch came from 
the English Government, so that it is the turn of the 
United States to proceed with a negotiation which requires no 
hurry on either side. 

It is not improbable that the whole clause in the Treaty 
may become inoperative by the tacit consent of both parties. 
The ambiguity of the Second Rule has been for the moment 
corrected by an informal understanding between the English 
and American Governments; but, if the Rules were formally 
tendered to the acceptance of the German Government, they 
might perhaps be accepted without any reference to the gloss 
which was affixed by the authors of the Treaty. The Rule 
is so awkwardly drawn that it might be understood to pro- 
hibit the sale of arms by the subjects or citizens of a neutral 
Power toa belligerent Government. As both England and 
the United States had recently supplied arms to France, while 
English traders had during the Civil War dealt largely with 
the Federal Government, both ies found it convenient to 
correct the obscure language of the Rule. Mr. Lowe’s proposal 
of the exclusion of note or comment might involve considerable 
risk of misunderstanding; but no foreign Power will be bound 
to accept the commentary as an authoritative interpretation of 
the Rule. If it is true that the German Government has re- 
solved to reject the Rule unless the sale of arms to a belligerent 
is prohibited, there will be little use in commencing a nego- 
tiation on the subject. It is also reported that the Austrian 
Government intends to affix table conditions to the 
acceptance of the Rules, and it would be highly inconvenient 
that different European Powers should be bound by varying 
rules of international law. The kind of danger which is 
apprehended in case of war by Mr. Laina and Mr. RaTusone 
would probably be inflicted, if at all, by the United States, 
which are already bound by the Rules, whatever the Rules 
may mean. It is improbable that cruisers under a hostile 
flag would issue from the neutral ports of France, of Russia, of 
Germany, or of Austria. The Americans are pledged, as far as 
the Treaty of Washington has any effect, to abstain as neutrals 
from all similar operations; and if they think fit to adopt the 
Geneva interpretation of due diligence, they will be still more 
strictly bound to restrain the enterprises of their adventurous 
citizens. The debate in the House of Commons proved that 
the Treaty, the Arbitration, and the Award have so far not 
been useless that they have attracted general attention to the 
subject of international rights and obligations. Mr. Hagpy, 


Mr. Harcourt, and the Arronwer-GENERAL threw a valuable 
light on the whole controversy between bellizerents and 
neutrals, 


M. THIERS’S DIFFICULTIES, 


bhp Conservatives of Paris have up to this time been 
prominent among those French electors who hold that 
a vote isa dangerous tool to handle. They have again and 
again allowed themselves to be represented by [adical 
deputies without taking the trouble to find out wlicther a 
candidate of their own would have any chance of success. 
For once, however, they seem disposed to bestir themselves a 
little on behalf of their own interests. It is possible that if M. 
bE RémusaT consents to stand, and if there is a fair probability 
of his being returned whether the Conservatives vote or not, 
they will for once show themselves at the poll. It will not 
be a case of Heaven helping those that help themselves, so 
much as of those whom Heaven helps a great deal consenting 
to help themselves a very little. M. pe Résmvusat was asked 
to stand by the Mayors of Paris, and as the Mayors of Paris 
are appointed by the Government, their nominee has some- 
thing of the character of an official candidate. The title is 
very dear to the Party of Order in Paris, for it seems to carry 
with it an unexpressed assurance of good things reserved for 
the voter. An official candidate is a candidate in favour with 
the powers that be, and some part of this countenance may be 
extended to those who support him. Where there is no indi- 
cation of this sort the Paris shopkeeper only feels that 
by voting against a Radical he will earn the hostility of the 
powers that may be. He is ready to show his devotion to the 
Republic of M. Tuters if M. Turers will show him unmistakably 
how to testify his piety. The appearance of an official candidate 
gives him the direction he wants. He understands the 
Government to say, Love me, love my candidate; and now 
that he knows his affection will not be wasted, he is willing 
to give it full play. But support gained in this way is by no 
means an unalloyed advantage. If M. pe RéMusat receives 
some votes because he is supposed to be an official candidate, 
he will lose others for the same reason. A system which was 
so abused under the Empire is naturally not held in much 
esteem by the Republican party. ‘Those Republicans who 
wish to see Paris represented by a Cabinet Minister get over 
the difficulty by denying that M. pe Réuvsar is an official 
candidate. It is true, they say, that the Mayors of Paris are 
appointed by the Government, but they do not for that reason 
lose their power of divining what the Parisians really wish 
for. In asking M. pe Rémusar to stand, they did but give 
voice to the spontaneous feeling of the city that some return 
was due to the Government for the great services it has 
rendered to France. Paris cannot make that return 
more suitably than by choosing the Minister who, next 
to M. Turers, has been the chief author of the Evacuation 
Treaty to be its representative in the National Assembly. At 
present it is not clear which of these two theories will find 
most favour among the Paris Republicans, and in the 
absence of some certainty upon this head M. pe Rémusat 
finds himself in a dilemma. Indeed, if the Right had shown 
any evidence of political cleverness, they might almost have 
been suspected of having suborned a Mayor to suggest M. 
bE Reémusat’s name to his colleagues. If the Radicals would 
consent not to put forward a candidate, and if the Foreien 
Minister were returned by a unanimous vote, the Govern- 
ment would no doubt be a gainer by the election. Such an 
expression of confidence offered by all parties in the capital 
would supply M. Turers with a convenient text whenever he 
next chooses to draw a distinction between the country which 
trusts him and the Assembly which distrusts him. But, if 
there is a contest, it will be difficult for the Radicals to sup- 
port so moderate a candidate as M. pe RémusaT; and if they 
set up a rival candidate of their own, they will become the 
open antagonists of the Government, which is not at all what 
either they or M. Turers desire. It is hardly possible that 
such an antagonism should be only nominal, for it will be of 
great importance to each party that its candidate should win, 
and a hotly contested election is sure to bring out all the 
bitter things that can be said on each side. Yet if M. DE 
Rémvsat finally declines to stand, he will give occasion to the 
Left to say that Paris will have no one for its representative 
who is not a Radical, and to the Right to say that the Con- 
servative party even in Paris have not confidence enough in 
M. Tuers to make it wise for one of his Ministers to ask for 
Conservative votes. Perhaps the inconvenience which this 
suggestion of the Mayors is likely to cause the Government may 
make M. Turers hesitate before venturing on any consider- 
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able change in the municipal arrangements at Lyons. If there 
are advantages in having the nomination of the officials of a 
great city in your own hands, there are disadvantages also. 

The Assembly will shortly adjourn for five or six weeks— 
the holidays being made unusually long in order to give the 
Government time to prepare the Bills which it has undertaken 
to produce before the end of the Session. It is probable that 
the task does not grow easier as it comes to be looked at more 
closely. The law as to the continuance of the Executive 
after the dissolution may not cause much trouble, since, 
whatever may be the nature of its provisions, their effect 
will equally be to leave the power in the hands of M. Tuters. 
But the two other subjects are surrounded with difficulties on 
all sides. ‘The electoral law openly demanded by the Right 
—and secretly desired, perhaps, by a majority of the As- 
sembly—is a law which shall put some effective obstacles in 
the way of the return of Radical candidates at the next elec- 
tion. M. Tuters knows perfectly well that to attempt this in 
good earnest would be to alienate the whole Republican 
party, to run great risk of an immediate insurrection, and to 
put a dangerous weapon into the hands of any adventurer 
who might try to win popularity by restoring universal 
suffrage. He has pledged himself, however, to make some 
move in this direction, and his aim will be to construct a 
measure which shall admit of being presented in different 
lights according as the spectator belongs to the Right or the 
Left. As one party demands that universal suffrage shall be 
maintained in its integrity, while the other insists that it shall 
be subjected to restrictions which will make it no longer mis- 
chievous, it is not easy to see how M. Turers is to invent a 
neutral theory which shall not dissatisfy either. He is under- 
stood to be opposed to the postponement of the age of political 
majority to five-and-twenty, and to the requirement of a 
three years’ residence. Either of these plans would make a 
very large reduction in the list of electors, and would have the 
further merit in the eyes of the Right of making the reduction 
just in the right place. From one-and-twenty to five-and- 
twenty is ordinarily the period in which men are most likely 
to be Radicals, or at all events in which Radicals are likely to 
be most radical. After that they settle down to the serious 
business of making a livelihood, and politics become in- 
sensibly less important to them. A few hot spirits there will 
always be whom no lapse of years can effectually tame, but 
under well-administered Government there is always a chance 
that these will have been shot before their twenty-fifth birthday, 
or at worst will keep it in the colonies. The extension to three 
years of the residence nec to confer a vote would be 
equivalent to the disfranchisement of a large proportion of the 
working classes. Many of the artisans employed in Paris and 
in some of the other great cities spend only a part of 
the year there, and return during the winter to their country 
homes. In this way they would never, under any but the 
easiest conditions of residence, get on the register anywhere. 
But, if M. Tarers séts his face against these alterations, what 
can he propose in their room that will not be either open to 
similar objections on the part of the Left, or so transparently 
delusive as to ensure the hostility of the Right ? 

As regards the creation of a Second Chamber, there are 
two obvious difficulties in M. Turers’s path. In the first 
place, how is it to be constituted? in the second place, what 
is it to do? M. Turers seems to contemplate a legislative, 
not an administrative, body; and it may therefore be assumed 
that he means the members to be elected. But in a country 
where universal suffrage governs the election to the First 
Chamber, what else can be devised to govern the elections 
to a Second Chamber? To vest the election of the Senate 
in the hands of a limited constituency would be to proclaim 
that it did not represent the national will with the same 
completeness as the Chamber elected by the larger consti- 
tuency. The plan of making the departmental Councils the 
electors is not open to this objection, inasmuch as these 
Councils are themselves the product of universal suffrage. 
But it would certainly be urged, whenever a disagreement 
arose between the two Chambers, that a Chamber which 
represented the nation directly had a better claim to 
be listened to than one which only represented it indi- 
rectly. Besides which, a plan which gives the election of 
a political Assembly to bodies which have been primarily 
chosen on other grounds is far from satisfactory. A member 
of a Council-General may be an authority on matters of 
agriculture or commerce, and yet be no more fit than one of 
his own labourers to have a voice in the election of a Senator. 
If the constituency is the same as that which returns the 
popular Chamber, and a property or official qualification is 
required from the candidates, every surrender made by the 


Second Chamber—and it is likely to have to make many 
surrenders—becomes a triumph of numbers over capital and 
station, and so paves the way for further contests of the 
same kind, ending in a similar result. If M. Turers can 
invent a scheme which involves none of those drawbacks, he 
will prove even greater as a political philosopher than he has 
shown himself to be in practical administration. 


THE BURIALS BILL. 


R. O. MORGAN’S Burials Bill is another example of 
that class of insidious and dangerous measures by which 
attempts are occasionally made to unsettle a great subject, 
under pretext of touching only a little corner of it. The 
question which is immediately and directly raised by the Bill 
is in itself a very simple one. A parishioner, as everybody 
knows, has a right to a seat in the parish church, and to a 
grave in the churchyard attached to it, and this right is not in 
the least affected by his own religious opinions. He may, if he 
chooses, renounce the Church, but the Church is not at liberty 
to retaliate by renouncing him. It is the national Church, 
and its services are open to all and sundry, to Nonconform- 
ists and Churchmen alike. It is known that, in point of 
fact, a large number of Nonconformists are married according 
to the rites of the Established Church, and it does not appear 
that the voluntary acceptance of the offices of the Church in 
this respect has yet been discovered to be a grievance. Com- 
plaint is made, howeyer, that nobody can be buried in a 
parish churchyard without having the burial service of the 
Church read over the body, and this is represented as a very 
serious and intolerable grievance on the part of Nonconform- 
ists. It happens that this burial service is part of the pre- 
scribed offices of the Church of England; but, if a committee of 
membersof all Christian denominations were to meet together for 
the purpose of composing a form of prayer which they could 
all use in common without coming across anything that would 
wound sectarian susceptibilities, it is scarcely possible that 
they could hit upon anything more suitable for the purpose 
than the Burial Service of the Prayer Book which is sup- 
posed to be so painful and exasperating to the Nonconform- 
ists. According to Lord Beaucuamr’s compromise, Noncon- 
formists would have been at liberty to dispense with the 
service altogether if they felt any objection to it, but this 
is not enough for them. They insist upon freedom to hold 
any kind of services they choose in the churchyards without 
limit or restraint; and the object of Mr. Moraay’s Bill is to 
confer this freedom upon them. It is proposed that any minister 
or member of any religious body or congregation having a 
registered place of worship may conduct the service or “ other 
“ religious act” at the grave. It is provided that all burials 
under this law “shall be conducted in a decent and solemn 
“manner”; that “no service, or any part thereof, shall be 
“other than of a religious character”; and that the 
service, if not according to a published ritual, shall consist 
only of prayers, hymns, or extracts from Holy Scripture. It 
will be observed, however, that these provisions are only in the 
nature of general directions or suggestions. No authority, as far 
as we can see, is given to any person to enforce the observance of 
the rules, nor, except in the case of “riotous, violent, and 
“indecent behaviour,” is any penalty attached to their in- 
fringement. Indeed we are not sure that, if any person 
attempted to interfere for the purpose of calling attention to 
the requirements of the law, he might not find himself exposed 
to the penalties of the next section, which provides that any 
one wilfully obstructing a burial, or any prayer or service 
thereat, shall be placed in the same category as those who 
are guilty of riotous, violent, or indecent behaviour, and held 
to be guilty of a misdemeanour. If a member or minister 
of any so-called religious body chose to introduce a perform- 
ance which went beyond prayers or hymns or extracts from 
Holy Scripture, he would certainly be disobeying the law, 
but he could disobey it with perfect impunity. Nobody would 
be able to prevent him, and there would be no means of punish- 
ing him afterwards; on the contrary, he would be entitled to 
prosecute the incumbent or any one else who ventured to re- 
monstrate with him. It is obvious moreover that it is im- 
possible to say what might not be passed off as a prayer or 
hymn. 

Supposing that the Nonconformists had a grievance, it 
would of course be nec to take care that, in redressing 
it, offence should not be given to other people. The Non- 
conformists occasionally require to be reminded, like some 
other sections of the community, that they are not the people 
of England. As it happens, they are only part of the people 
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of England—a very respectable, important, and influential 
part, no doubt, but still only apart, It is quite right that 
the feelings of Nonconformists should be treated with con- 
sideration, but some consideration would seem to be also due 
to the feelings of Churchmen. Any desecration of the church- 
yards by the introduction of eccentric ceremonies, or provo- 
cative and distempered addresses, would certainly be painful 
not only to Churchmen, but, we should hope, to a good 
many Dissenters also; and Mr. Morean’s Bill provides no 
check or restraint whatever on scandals of this kind. There 
are no means of enforcing the general directions as to the 
decency and solemnity of the services, and even if there were, 
it is searcely possible to define what might or might not come 
within the meaning of “ prayer,” “hymns,” or “ services of a 
“ religious character.” A Presbyterian clergyman in the 
North of Scotland the other day took it into his head to pray 
ata local editor ; the editor replied, and for anything we know 
the clergyman may be still going on with his comminatory 
orisons. It also occurred to the Pore a few years since 
to pray in a very significant manner for the bodily and spiritual 
welfare of the Emperor of the Frencu; and we recollect 
reading not long ago in one of the American papers a vigorous 
party prayer delivered by the Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives, in which the “soreheads” certainly got it 
very hot. We are indebted to Mr. Guapsroxe for some 
acquaintance with Mr. BrapLauen’s Hymnal,and a very pretty 
selection might no doubt be made from it for use at the funerals 
of ardent atheists and revolutionists. Mr. BrapLave would 
of course contend that, according to his notions, this was a 
strictly religious service, though it may be questioned how far 
other people would agree with him. The Shakers, who 
have a registered place of worship in a railway arch in the 
South of London, would also be entitled under the Bill to 
give a lively entertainment in the churchyard. Possibly 
the great body of clergymen who are known as Nonconform- 
ists might be trusted not to prostitute their office to the pur- 
poses of partisan malice or political demonstrations, though 
there is no saying what might not be the influence of ex- 
ample if the fashion were once started; but Mr. Morcan 
forgets the vast number of different sects and congregations 
which are all classed under the head of Nonconformists. 
According to Mr. Morean, the Bill “bristles with safe- 
“ guards,” but in point of fact such safeguards as there are 
are utterly unreal and unsubstantial. The penalties of the Bill 
scarcely go beyond threatening an incumbent with two months’ 
imprisonment if he dares to suggest to the Jumpers that jump- 
ing is not for edification when it is practised over tombstones. 
In the public cemeteries there are rules and regulations, and 
a staff of officers to see that order is ed, and that nothing 
indecent or outrageous takes place. The old churchyards of 
the country, the churchyards which have become part of the 
national and family history of the people, and with which so 
many tender and pious associations are connected, are alone 
to be thrown open, without restraint or supervision, to the 
antics, mummeries, and indecent and scandalous profanities of 
every class of fanatics and agitators. - It has been said 
very truly that, if the question had now arisen for the 
first time, it would without any difficulty or hesitation 
have been settled by prescribing one common form of worship, 
such as the Burial Service, in which all sects of Christians 
could join without embarrassment. It is simply impossible to 
define what is decent, solemn, and religious in an Act of Par- 
liament, except by setting out the form of the service in the 
schedule of the Act. 


The course of the agitation on this question has been an 
amazing, if not amusing, history of inconsistencies and self- 
contradictions. ‘The Zimes, which formerly approved Lord 
Beavucnamp’s compromise as fair and reasonable, is now satisfied 
that nothing will serve except throwing open the churchyards to 
every form of religion—or rather irreligion, for the Z'imes 
has been seized with doubts as to the propriety of re- 
ligion in a churchyard. When people die, it seems, they 
should give up all that sort of thing, or at least the sur- 
vivors should. Mr. DiskaeLi summed up in his pithy way 
the inconsistencies of the Dissenters, They revolted against 
consecrated ground as a grovelling superstition, and went 
in for cemeteries. Now they are eager to get themselves, 
or at least their relatives and friends, covered over with super- 
stitious sods. They carried on a thirty years’ war against 
having to bear any part of the charge of maintaining the 
ehurches and churchyards, and now they insist on their right 
to treat the churchyards as common property, asa step towards 
getting a similar footing in the churches. We shall not 
trouble our readers by going into the statistics of burial- 
grounds. Where Mr. Morcan comes from at any rate, there 


seems to be plenty of choice. But the plain, and indeed noto- 
rious, fact is that it is the political Dissenters of the towns, 
where there are ample cemeteries, who are trying to get up an 
agitation based on the circumstance of rural parishes, where 
the Dissenters, so far from having any objection to the rites of 
the Church, would certainly resent the idea of their being with- 
held from themselves or their friends. It isthe greatest mistake 
in the world to confound the town and the country Dissenters. 
They are two utterly opposite types. The town Dissenter hates 
the Church for its supposed social superiority, and with the cha- 
racteristic venom of democratic jealousy—the sort of childish, 
petty jealousy, for example, which has just led a member 
of the School Board at Staplehurst to protest against the 
choice of a steeple for the device of the official seal, as being 
“a distinctive ecclesiastical emblem, which could only be 
“reoarded asa gratuitous insult to Nonconformists.” The 
rural Dissenter has a taste for strong preaching, and goes 
where he can get it; but he clings to the rites and ordinances 
of the Church as part of his inheritance, and he would feel very 
uncomfortable at the thought of being either married or 
buried except by the parish clergyman. The experts in 
“blazing principles” who work behind Mr. Morean’s back 
are quite aware that the way into the church is through the 
churchyard; tkat a casual shower would be an excellent 
pretext for transferring the “ religious act ” of the churchyard 
to the shelter of an adjacent roof; and that the freedom of 
the stump by the side of the grave would supply a plau- 
sible argument for claiming similar freedom in the use of 
the pulpit. It will be observed that this goes a step beyond 
disestablishment. It is simply a proposal to turn the churches 
and churchyards into a sort of lawless No Man’s Land, and 
to reduce the clergymen of the Church to the position of 
acolytes and candle-snuffers to every form of religious or 
irreligious Nonconformity. 


FRENCH WORKMEN AND THE FRENCH 
ASSEMBLY, 

DISCUSSION has taken place this week in the Frencl: 

Assembly which is worth noticing on account of the 
light it throws on some features of the social condition of 
France. A proposal was made by some advanced members of 
the Left that 4,00c0/. should be voted to defray the expenses 
of a body of workmen who should go to Vienna and see the 
Exhibition at the public expense. A Committee reported 
against the project, but its authors appealed to the Assembly. 
The notion is borrowed from the precedents of the Empire, as 
workmen were so sent to London in 1862 and to Paris in 
1867. Such a mode of petting a class which the Emperor 
always strove to flatter while he repressed it was quite in 
keeping with the traditions of Imperialism, but the present 
Assembly was all the less likely on that account to regard it 
with favour, and no one could deny the awkward fact that, 
from the mission of French workmen to London in 1862 
sprang the first beginning of the International. M. Toxain, 
who was the main supporter of the proposal, attempted to get 
over this difficulty by saying that in the first place the Inter- 
national was no longer dangerous, and that in the second place 
the workmen had not been chosen on former occasions in the 
right way. His scheme was that elections should be held under 
the control of the Municipal Councils, so that on the one hand the 
workmen might not fear to offend the Government by voting, 
and on the other they might understand they were fulfilling 
a public duty. M. Toram complacently assumed that, it 
workmen did but vote under these guarantees, they would be 
sure to elect the most moderate, sensible, and competent 
men to be found. The main object of the grant was, of 
course, to let the best French workmen profit by a personal 
examination of products in their own line of industry coming 
from all parts of the world; but then the grant would carry 
with it subsidiary advantages of great importance. In the 
first place, it would create a kindly feeling towards the As- 
sembly on the part of French workmen generally, and miti- 
gate the spirit of hostility which divides the lowest class from 
those above it. In the next place, it would in some measure 
compensate French workmen for not being able to arrange 
strikes with the happy facility known in other countries. 
The French law sternly represses combinations of workmen, 
but M. Touain thought it hard that Frenchmen alone of all 
people should not sometimes meet the workmen of other 
countries, confer with them, and possess themselves of all 
the information as to wages and duration of labour 
in different countries which is so interesting to workmen. 
Lastly, he thought that the reports which French workmen 
would bring home from Vienna would tend to make the 
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whole class contented. For there are no workmen better 
off, he said, than the French, and their representatives would 
find this out at Vienna, and would the comforting news 
when they got back home. The framer of the Report of the 
Committee, who was enthusiastically supported by the majority 


. of the Assembly, had naturally much to urge in answer to 


these suggestions. He observed that the International, although 
kept down in France by rigorous laws, was as noisy, as 
mischievous, and as fanatical as ever when it dared to show 
itself; that enough competent workmen would in the natural 
course of things be taken to Vienna by their employers, who 
would be the best possible judges as to which of their men 
would be likely to learn anything profitable from foreign 
specimens and processes; and that, as to the charge that the 
Assembly was hostile to the workmen, it was out of the ques- 
tion to make any grant founded on the assumption that such 
a charge need be specially disproved. This was exactly what a 
moderate French Conservative was sure to say, and it calls for 
no remark ; but the speaker gave one detail which is interesting 
as showing to what a extent the ranks of the French 
bourgeoisie are recruited from the ranks of the workmen. 
In his native town, he said, out of fifty employers of 
labour, twenty-five were workmen twenty years ago. In 
Paris he had discovered that out of many hundred master 
builders, seventy-five are entirely self-made men, twenty are 
the sons of men who made their fortunes, and only five have had 
a grandfather with money. Finally, this zealous inquirer had 
personally called on fifty manufacturers of articles de Paris 
and found that thirty-five out of the number had started as 
common workmen. 


We often hear in England of a wish that there should be 
some members in the House of Commons who should be work- 
ing-men themselves, and able to speak for their fellows; and 
we may be quite sure that, if they were genuine specimens, 
and not agitating adventurers, they would be sincerely wel- 
comed by a body which is always lenient and just to those 
who speak of what they know. In France they have some 
such members in the Assembly, and two of them spoke on M. 
‘Totam’s motion. A French workman speaking about French 
workmen in the Assembly is worth listening to, and what 
these two members had to say was instructive, as showing 
modes of looking at such a subject that might not 
have occurred to men in a higher social position. One 
was for the motion, and the other against ij M. Corpon, 
who supported the grant, dwelt chiefly on the mortifications 
which the workman has to undergo. He is not duly con- 
sidered and honoured in modern society. Inold days he was 
in one way better off. For ind was carried on upon a 
much smaller scale, and he lived with his employer, and 
formed part of his family. Now he is one of a herd, not 
badly treated, but unthought of and unhonoured. One bad 
consequence of this is that workmen who make money are 
above all things anxious that their sons shall not be work- 
men, and at great exertion give them enough education to 
make it possible for them to hope for some sort of employ- 
ment that is thought gentlemanly; and so they flood the 
streets of great towns, wasting their time in idleness. If this 
grant were made, the Assembly would show that it honoured 
manual labour, and then perhaps fathers would not wish that 
their sons should rise above them. Nothing could mark the 
difference between English and French ideas more strongly 
than that a working-man, who spoke with sober sadness 
of the social hardships of his rank, should think that 
the State, by spending 4,000/,, could so mark its 


strip off the black coats from their sons’ backs and make them 
wear blouses. Nor is it less surprising to find that M. Corzon 
insisted that the danger of the elected workmen aiding the 
International at Vienna was chimerical, because of course the 
French Government would have its police agents there, who 
would watch the workmen night and day, and see that they 
kept no improper company. That people who might possibly 
compromise or hurt the State should live, even in a foreign 
country, under the incessant supervision of the spies of the French 
Government, seemed to M. Corson so natural that it did notinhis 
eyes in the leastdiminish the incitement to virtuous endeavours 
which the tribute to the Glaims of honest labour involved in 
making the grant would produce. That the State could glorify 
labour by spending a trifling sum of money on the visit of 
a few delegates from the working classes to a foreign Exhibi- 
tion, while it protected itself from all injury by watching 
them during their outing as if they were criminals, does not 
seem a very enlightened or philosophical or practical notion ; 
but then it was the genuine notion of a working-class member, 
as to whose deep feeling of the mortifications which he and his 


respect for workmen that working fathers would henceforth 


fellows had to submit to there could be no mistake. And it may 
be added that he remarked that nothing brought home the 
feeling of dissatisfaction more keenly to workmen than the 
occasions when they are called on to exercise the privileges of 
universal suffrage, as then for a moment they are the equals of 
every one, while, directly they have voted, they sink again into 
obscurity, if not dishonour. There are many political lessons 
to be learnt from the revelations of a man on whom, as on his 
fellows, modern society and democracy inflict so many sharp 
pangs, and who ean see no ray of comfort unless the State will 
throw a little coat of cheap, temporary, and mock gilding over 
the sombre framework of his existence. 

The other spokesman of the workmen, M. Matartne, opposed 
the motion on grounds which, if not exactly peculiar to one 
of his class, had probably a force to him which few 
but one of his class would appreciate. He altogether 
disapproved of the. election of workmen by workmen. 
Far from thinking with M. Totarm that such an election 
would ensure the appointment of moderate and competent 
men, he thought that it would ensure the appointment of in- 
competent men. The men who would make themselves pro- 
minent would be good-looking, voluble, noisy fellows, who 
would make speeches, and canvass and captivate the workmen 
by vulgar arts of pleasing. They would go to Vienna, look 
about there, and string together a mass of sham philosophical 
platitudes and superficial criticism by way of a Report. The 
men who really know a special branch of industry, said M. 
MatarTrE, are as a rule silent, thoughtful men, living a life 
apart, and not very popular with their fellows. These are 
the men who, if the object of the grant were to foster French 
industry, ought to be sent to Vienna, but they are exactly the 
men whom workmen electors would overlook. But even if it 
were assumed that men would be sent to Vienna who knew 
something of the mysteries of their craft, there would be a 
danger to France from such men. They would have nothing 
to do at Vienna, and they would not have much money to 
spend, for the grant was not large enough to do more than 
give them a maintenance. They would roam about Vienna 
idle and needy, and nothing could be more probable than that 
they would be-got at by unscrupulous foreigners, and bribed 
to tell the secrets of their respective trades. French industry 
depends largely for its success on the possession by employers 
of many little ingenious arts by concealing which they thrive. 
Foreigners would be delighted to rival France by imitating 
these arts, and yet, said M. Matartre, France, under pretence 
of fostering French industry, would be putting a number 
of poor Frenchmen under a very strong temptation 
to sell information that would be ruinous to France. 
This, again, may not be a very enlightened or philo- 
sophical way of looking at things, but it showed a 
knowledge of what in real life might be the position 
of French workmen under the circumstances that came 
from the personal experience of the speaker. Only one other 
point in the debate needs notice. The Government naturally 
opposed the motion, and the Mmuster of A@RricuLTuRE and 
Commerce made objections to it that were almost a matter of 
course. But one of his objections must have reminded his 
hearers in a very striking manner of the peculiar political 
position that France holds at present. He advised the As- 
sembly not to forget that to get to Vienna these workmen 
would have to pass through Germany, and that at Vienna they 
would be in the midst of a German population. Ifa body of 
French workmen, having the official recognition of the French 
Government, and yet ted of being agents or friends of 
the International, and deeply imbued with the feelings which the 
late war has evoked, were in their folly, or in the ardour of their 
patriotism, to give offence to the German Government, the French 
Government would be placed in a most awkward position, and 
serious embarrassment might ensue. The Assembly entreated 
the Minister not to dwell on this point, as it was perfectly 
understood, and he replied that, as it was understood, he would 
not dwell on it. It was a painful subject, and after the hint which 
had been given there was no use in pursuing it, but many of 
those present must have looked back in memory to 1867, and 
have asked themselves who could then have expected that 
France would not venture to send workmen to the next great 
Exhibition lest Germany might take offence. 


CURRENCY AND THE BANK ACT. 
HE currency debate of last Tuesday may have reminded 
a few veteran members of the discussions which were 
periodically raised i any late Mr. Mountz in a former genera- 
‘tion. {Sir Rosert Prex often opportunity of 


puzzling his pertinacious assailant by the famous .” 
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“ What isa pound?” but he must have known human and 
controversial nature too well to imagine that a disputant was 
necessarily convinced because he was silenced. The dry and 
abstruse theory of currency, like vexed questions of theolo- 
gical metaphysics, tends to produce in certain minds a kind of 
fanatical indignation. The truth seems so clear to the un- 
consciously mystified student that he can scarcely comprehend 
the persistent refusal of his opponents to adopt his views. 
Mr. Anverson has failed to understand why the price of gold 
should be fixed, although the precious metals, like all other 
commodities, vary from day to day in value. As Sir Rosert 
Pee said, in answer tv his own question, a pound is such a 
quantity of, gold of a certain fineness that 3/. 17s. 10}d. re- 
resents an ounce. The proposition may be inverted without 
impairing its accuracy, for an ounce of gold is worth 
3l. 178. 104d. What the Legislature has fixed is not the 
fluctuating value of gold, but the meaning of all contracts 
which involve pecuniary consideration. An undertaking to 
pay any sum is a promise to deliver a given amount of gold 
or its equivalent; and it has been found necessary by all 
civilized nations to establish some kind of monetary standard. 
If, as Mr. ANDERSON proposed, an ounce of gold were, accord- 
ing to the supply and demand, to be sometimes worth 3/. and 
sometimes worth 4/., it would be utterly impossible to conduct 
business until some other kind of currency was invented. This 
indeed is probably the object of the currency reformers; but 
they have never succeeded in providing any intelligible sub- 
stitute for gold. It is undoubtedly a grave inconvenience 
that, in consequence of modern gold discoveries and of other 
causes, gold no longer retains its former fixity of value. In 
the Tithe Commutation Act, and in some agricultural leases, 
contracts are by the price of corn instead of the 
price of gold; but no commodity has yet been found which 
would serve the same purpose in the ordinary operations of 
trade. It fortunately happens that the dates of the majority 
of contracts are not so distant as to leave time for any great 
variation in the value of money; but even if the process of 
depreciation were more rapid, it would be more convenient to 
refer to a variable standard than to have no standard of any 
kind. If the nominal value of gold or of any other medium 
of currency were not positively fixed, neither debtor nor 
creditor would be able to estimate the magnitude of their 
obligations and rights. 
' Mr. Anperson’s crotchet would scarcely deserve examina- 
tion if it were not shared by a certain number of more or less 
ingenious reasoners. His project of a general license to issue 
notes, limited only by the possession of a certain amount of 
Government securities, has often been suggested before; and 
it may be presumed that fallacies which reappear from time to 
time are recommended by some plausible arguments. Some 
humourist in the days of the Bank Restriction Act defined 
banknotes which were only exchangeable for other banknotes 
as an interminable series of broken promises. Mr. ANDERSON 
would refer the holder of a note to the security of the deposit 
of Consols or of other stock, which might certainly be preferable 
to reliance onthe personal credit of the banker. Itisnevertheless 
difficult to understand how the ordinary holder would, on Mr. 
Anpverson’s plan, obtain the conversion of notes into a safer or 
more convenient currency. It would seldom suit his purpose 
to distrain upon the banker’s reserve, even if it were large 
enough to meet his demands. The nominal sum to which he 
would be entitled would always be an uncertain quantity, 
unless the entire issue were strictly limited by law. The 
paper currency of the United States derives its value from the 
undertaking of the Government to exchange the greenbacks 
at some future period for gold. As the volume of the paper 
currency has been reduced, the premium on gold has become 
smaller and smaller; and if the finances of the Republic are 
prudently administered, gold payments may be renewed at no 
distant period. ‘The liability of-a paper currency to artificial 
derangement has been illustrated by the caprices of the late 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. BoutweLt, on his own 
authority, and, as it afterwards appeared, in violation of the 
law, re-issued, for the purpose, as he alleged in a phrase 
which has become a standing joke, of “ moving the crops” in 
the autumn, a considerable number of greenbacks which had 
been withdrawn from circulation.. An English Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would not venture to break a plain Act of 
Parliament; but the mischief might in some instances be 
perpetrated in strict conformity with the law. If any dis- 
cretion is reposed in the Government, it must sometimes be 
abused ; nor indeed is it possible for any Minister to judge of 
the quantity of currency which is required for the public 
use. It would be utterly absurd to make the amount, and 
consequently the prices of all commodities, depend either on 
the magnitude of the National Debt or on the value of the 


securities which might from time to time be held by the 
banker. As long as paper money is compulsorily and 
instantly convertible into gold, bullion will be bought at the 
market price to any extent which may be required. The 
existing law only interferes with supply and demand by pro- 
viding as far as possible for the certain performance 
of the contract made by the issuing bank. For thirty 
years it has been impossible that the issue department 
of the Bank of England should become insolvent, as 
long as the State which owes the Bank fourteen millions was 
able to discharge its obligations. The existence of private 
banks of issue results exclusively from the habitual regard 
of Parliament for vested interests. Since 1844 no fresh right 
of issue has been conceded, and when any of the privileged 
banks cease for any reason to issue notes, the power of issue 
is finally lost. 

The only advantage of Mr. ANDERSON’s motion consisted in 
the exposure of his misapprehensions by some of the best 
authorities on the theory and practice of banking. Sir Joan 
Lussock, after giving a clear explanation of the purposes 
and operation of the Bank Act, concluded his speech with a 
somewhat paradoxical motion for inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee. Fifteen years had, as he said, elapsed since the last 
investigation of the kind, and much valuable experience had 
been accumulated in the interval. It is remarkable that after 
the disasters of 1866 there was no Parliamentary Committee 
on the currency, nor is it easy to understand why inquiry has 
since become more necessary. The frequent changes in the 
rate of discount have, in the opinion of the most competent 
judges, no connexion with the Act of 1844, and they are in 
part caused, or rather rendered visible, by the increased 
vigilance of the Bank Directors. Every speaker except Mr. 
ANDERSON approved the principle of the Act, and the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to re-open the whole question of currency 
would have implied the existence of an imaginary doubt. It is 
perfectly true that since the establishment of the great Joint 
Stock banks the Bank of England no longer controls as formerly 
the London trade in money; but the Act of 1844 was not 
intended to determine the supply of capital or the rate of in- 
terest, but merely to secure the convertibility of banknotes. 
Sir Joun Lussock contrasted the enormous balances which 
are exchanged at the Clearing House with the comparatively 
trifling amount of the paper currency. The transactions of 
the Clearing House will in the present year reach six thousand 
millions; and in the daily adjustment of accounts neither a 
sovereign nor a banknote changes hands. 

Mr. Lowe concluded a forcible argument against the 
appointment of a monetary Commission or Committee by 
promise to consider Mr. W. Fow.er’s plausible suggestion for 
investing the Government with a discretionary power to relax 
the conditions of the Act. It is well known that during each 
of the three great panics of 1847, 1857, and 1866 the Trea- 
sury offered to procure for the Bank Directors an Act of in- 
demnity for any excess of issue which they might deem 
expedient. On all three occasions the question was not 
whether the Bank could redeem its notes in gold, but whether 
it might not be compelled to refuse further accommodation 
to traders. In 1847 the Bank availed itself of the official 
permission; but in 1857 and 1866 the intimation that 
the power of exceeding the limited issue had been granted 
was sufficient to render the actual increase of the paper cur- 
rency unnecessary. Mr. FowLer not unnaturally thinks 
that, if administrative interference is periodically necessary, 
it ought to be authorised and regulated by law; and perhaps 
the anomaly which is implied in an Act of Indemnity may be 
avoided for the future without inconvenience. It may be 
conjectured that Mr. Lowe, as he gave the proposal favourable 
consideration, approves of the various suspensions of the Act 
of 1844; but some economic theorists of great practical 
experience have entertained the contrary opinion. It is 
perhaps scarcely to be expected that any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should firmly refuse to follow the example oi his 
predecessors when he can check a ruinous panic at the cost oi 
a letter to the Governor of the Bank; but there is some 
reason to fear that Governments may be more pliable when they 
are relieved from the necessity of adopting a palpably irregular 
proceeding. In times of commercial difficulty traders may 
perhaps place a pressure upon Government, and the adoption 
of Mr. W. Fow er’s plan will to a certain extent weaken the 
power of resistance. The whole question is only o. secondary 
importance ; and the general tenor of the debate was highly 
satisfactory. The doctrines which seem to have migrated 
from Birmingham to Glasgow appear to have only one 
articulate supporter in the House of Commons. 
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THE NAVY. 

‘or English are supposed to be a particularly practical 
and business-like people, and Mr. Goscuen is held to 
those qualities in an eminent degree. Yet Mr. GoscHEN 
can think of no better way of submitting the Estimates of 
his department to the House of Commons than to publish a 
vast mass of incoherent and bewildering figures—z13 closely 
printed pages of Navy Estimates, 121 pages of Appropriation 
Accounts, with various odds and ends of minor returns—and 
then to waste three hours of valuable time in the House of 
Commons by delivering a speech which ought never to 
have been delivered at all, but should have been written 
out and printed along with the Estimates, so as to make 
them intelligible to ordinary minds. If this had been done, 
the discussion on the Estimates would have been begun 
in earnest on Monday, whereas the whole night was wasted 
and the real discussion postponed until members had studied 
Mr. Goscuen’s speech in the Times. No doubt there is a 
great deal of information in the Estimates and other Par- 
liamentary papers, but why should not members of the 
House of Commons be furnished with the key to the puzzle 
when the puzzle itself is first put into their hands? Mr. 
GoscHEn’s speech in itself was candid and instructive. What 
strikes us most on the face of it is the significant change 
of front which has been effected by the Government since 
they came into office in regard to reductions of expendi- 
ture. At the last election Mr. GLADSTONE was in opposition, 
and stumping Lancashire with impassioned denunciations of 
the bloated Estimates of the Government. Mr. GoscHEN now 
explains very clearly and conclusively that, as far as one great 
department is concerned, the chief part of the expenditure is 
fixed and inelastic, and that reductions are apt to be at the ex- 
pense of efficiency. It will be remembered that when the present 
Government came into office, the Army Estimates were cut 
down in a great hurry, and the savings at once distributed 
in the shape of relief from indirect taxation. It was found, 
however, that the army could not very well be carried on 
without stores, and, as stores could not be bought without 
money, the reduced taxation was restored—this time in the 
shape of an addition to the Income-tax. It appears that 
the Navy Estimates have also been subjected to a similar 
process. There is an increase of 300,000/. in the Estimates 
of the present year. This is in some degree due to the rise of 
prices, but at the same time there are fewer men, and dock- 
yard and other work is very backward. And as regards 
prices it must be remembered that, with a provident supply 
of stores on hand, the Admiralty would have been less at the 
mercy of a high market. We learn from the Appropriation 
Account, which explains how sums voted for one purpose 
have been applied to another, that the savings effected by 
keeping down the personal strength of the fleet and de- 
ferring shipbuilding have been chiefly spent in the purchase of 
victuals, clothes, and stores. Nothing of course can be easier 
than to contrive fictitious economies by deferring purchases 
and allowing stores to be exhausted, but it is a policy which 
is open to some objection on the score of safety. In the case 
of the Megera, the reluctance of dockyard officials to incur 
diture of any kind if it could possibly be avoided, for 
fear of offending their Parliamentary superiors, cost the coun- 
try 80,000l., and very nearly the loss of the ship and all on 
board. Tested by results, it can hardly be doubted that the 
sort of economy which was set up as an idol at the last elec- 
tions—economy for its own sake, as a mere matter of saving, 
and without regard to what might be got by spending a little 
more—has not been remarkable for its cheapness. Of course 
we are far from denying that the Government has intro- 
duced some sound economies, especially in the reduction of 
an overgrown establishment of clerks. It would be as 
absurd to say that economies are always bad as to say that they 
are always good. They are good or bad according to circum- 
stances; but hasty and indiscriminate reductions can hardly 
fail to be disastrous. It isto the credit of the Government 
that they have had the courage to abandon the policy of rigid 
retrenchment with which they started on their official career ; 
but it may also be suspected that they found it impracticable 

to go on with it. 

Mr. GoscHEN sees very little hope of reducing the number 
of ships on active service. There are police duties, trans- 
port services, the slave-trade and kidnapping to be watched, 
and so on, and the work of the navy in tends con- 
tinually to increase. Even if there were less work to be 
done, it would still be necessary to keep ships on active 
service for the sake of training. If there were to bé a re- 
duction of expenditure, it could only come out of stores and 


dockyards; and this, Mr. Goscnen showed, was impracti- 
cable, not only on account of higher prices, but of arrears 
to be made up from last year. We must continue to 
build; for, though we are very strong in ironclads, and have 
in fact twelve ships of that class stronger than any other 
twelve that can be mustered by all the nations of the world, 
there has been a reduction in the number of other kinds of 
ships. Some have become obsolete; others have been built 
for one purpose, have been converted to another, and have 
“quickly vanished.” Ships not strong enough to hold the 
powerful engines put into them have been turned into screw- 
steamers, and have not been able to endure the wear and 
tear of the engines—bad economy again. The Admiralty 
does not intend to bring up the number of unarmoured ships 
to the old standard, but still it must buildsome more. As to 
ironclads there is still plenty of controversy. It seems to be 
agreed that the vitals of a ship—the machinery ix. every case— 
should be protected by iron plates, and also that armour 
should either be used thick or not at all. Then there is the 
question of masted and unmasted ships. A masted turret- 
ship is, on account of its masts, at a disadvantage as a battery, 
as the masts are in the way of the guns, and it has 
been decided therefore not to build masted turret-ships. 
But masted ironclads; it is thought, cannot yet be dispensed 
with, as it would be dangerous for an ironclad to depend 
solely on steam; if her coal were exhausted, or anything 
happened to her machinery, she would be helpless. A good 
deal of interest naturally attaches to the performances of 
the mastless sea-going monitors Devastation and Thunderer. 
The Thunderer has just rounded the Land’s End, and is 
the first monitor of the kind which has done so. Mr. GoscHEeN 
gave a glowing account of her trip, but it would seem that she 
met with only smooth water and a not very strong wind off 
the land. Her stability is well spoken of, and so is that of the 
Devastation, but their safety at sea will have to be further 
tested. The danger which is apprehended in the case of these 
mastless monitors is that, being without sails, they may be 
unable to resist the continued beating of the great waves of 
the Atlantic on their bows. When the bows plunge, the 
foremost turrets will be under water, and then—say the pro- 
phets of evil—before the hull can recover from this bearing 
down in front, a second or third wave will follow up the 
attack, and by sheer weight press the ship down bows fore- 
most. ‘This is an ugly prospect, and, though the Admiral 
is sanguine, careful experiments are to be made on the Iri 
coast in rough weather. A new sea-going ship is to be laid 
down at Portsmouth, but Mr. GoscHEN wishes to delay as long 
as possible before deciding what sort of a ship it is to be. This 
certainly does not look as if anything like a settled judg- 
ment had been come to as to the best type for the ship 
of the future. The torpedo ship of last year seems to 
have made little progress, but it is argued that loss of 
time has been compensated by gain of ideas. Only, after 
all, a ship ready for sea is worth a good many ideas on 
the stocks. 

The proposal to reduce the number of boys by five hundred 
is one, we hope, which will be reconsidered. Mr, GoscHEN 
says the reduction has been resolved on, not with a view to 
decrease the number of sailors, but because it has been 
found that, with the smaller number of boys, we shall be 
able to keep up the number of sailors at eighteen or 
nineteen thousand as fixed upon. This may be so, but it 
is a pity in such a case to decide rashly. The reduction 
will not save a great deal of money, and a few years hence 
we may regret the loss of the boys. There is also to be a 
reduction of five hundred officers, chiefly non-fighting men ; 
but Mr. Goscuen had nothing to propose with a view to pro- 
viding more regular employment and more uniform incomes 
year by year, for officers. Admiral Erskine put the grievances 
of the officers in a very clear and striking form by detail- 
ing his own experiences. Thirty years ago, when he was 
receiving 180/. a year on was suddenly appointed 
captain of a ship, and received a year for three years, 
when he again fell back on half-pay. other time he was 
drawing 1,500/. as Rear-Admiral commanding a division of 
the Channel Fleet, but he had to haul down his flag at twenty- 
four hours’ notice, and found himself reduced toa professional 
income of 450/. It must strike every one that these vicissitudes 
are trying to the temper and, under certain circumstances, to 
the ter of officers, and we should think that some 
means of making their pay more equal and certain ought 
not to be beyond the ingenuity of statesmen. Efforts to 
improve the terms of service in the navy have.of late years 
been confined perhaps too exclusively to the lower ranks. All 
that has been done for the seamen and petty officers has no 
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doubt been in the right direction, but it is time that some 
attention should be paid to the circumstances of the officers. 
The navy has become a highly scientific profession. A variety 
of qualities and accomplishments which are by no means 
too common go to the making of a good officer, and men of 
this stamp deserve better treatment than irritating and 
humiliating transitions from competence to poverty. 


THE TELEGRAPH SERVICE AND THE TREASURY. 


XCESS of zeal is not the fault which most often calls 
for criticism in a public servant; but Mr. Scupamore 
has contrived to bring himself under censure upon this 
account. It is not difficult to conceive the process by which 
he has been led into the grave financial irregularities disclosed 
in the first Report of the Committee on Public Accounts. He 
is keenly interested in the successful extension of his depart- 
ment, and pu cermneeer | irritated at anything which even 
threatens to interfere with it. One of the most troublesome 
obstacles with which men of this temper have to deal is the 
possible parsimony of the House of Commons. They have 
marked out a whole and perfect scheme, and they want to see 
it brought into operation with the least possible delay. But 
the House of Commons is sometimes disposed to be captious 
as to the need for carrying it all out at once. By and by, 
says the head of the department, this branch of the service 
will become self-supporting, and the sooner it is organized on 
a proper scale the sooner that time will come. Why not go more 
slowly, asks some economical member, and let the extensions 
just keep pace with the growing income? To an enthusiastic 
official there is something almost brutal in this cold and sluggish 
mode of looking at the question ; and in considering what money 
will be wanted for the ensuing year, he must often be tempted 
to wish that there were some other source from which to get 
it than the House of Commons. In the present case there was 
another source. The peculiar circumstances of the Telegraph 
Service enabled Mr, Scupamore two years ago to avoid the 
control of Parliament as regards the expenditure of 644,9361. 
in extensions and improvements, and the peculiar functions 
of the Post Office have given him a similar advantage as 
regards a further outlay for the same purposes of nearl 
800,c00]. The “incomplete condition of the 
“ accounts as to separation of capital from current expendi- 
“ture” allowed of the former sum being transferred from 
the Telegraph Vote to the Capital Account, by which expe- 
dient the department was relieved from the necessity of sub- 
mitting estimates for extensions. Asan Act of Parliament 
was subsequently passed granting an additional million on 
capital account, this irregularity must be taken to have been 
condoned; and at all events it was of a nature which 
cannot often recur. The unauthorised expenditure of a 
second and still larger sum is in every way more 
serious. Twelve months ago the additional rniion of capital 
had all been spent, and apparently no further grant was hoped 
for from the same But the need for extensions re- 
mained; the dislike to applying to Parliament fora further grant 
remained ; and there happened to be very large balances in the 
hands of the PosrmasTer-GENERAL. From these balances the 
means of defraying the desired expenditure were taken, and 
during the past financial year the expenditure of the Post 
Office has consequently been not much less than a million in 
excess, or in anticipation—whichever the department likes to 
call it—of the Parliame vote. : 

In dealing with this state of things, two important ques- 
tions naturally suggested themselves to the Committee. How 
did ‘the Post Office come to have so large a balance, and 
how did it come to have so uncontrolled a power of dealing 
with it? The first question was soon answered. The balance 
was largely made up of Savings Banks’ deposits. The second 
question was answered by distributing the blame over three 
different departments—the National Debt Commissioners, the 
Audit Office, and the Treasury, The National Debt Commis- 
sioners seem to be responsible for the balance being so large. 
They are kept constantly informed of the sums due to them on 
account of Savings Banks’ deposits, and it was their duty to 
have called for them from time to time for the purpose of 
investing them. The Audit Office is supplied with monthly 
statements of the sums received by the Posrwaster-GENERAL, 
but it apparently has no power to check the expenditure of 
these sums. ‘The Treasury is supposed to have the control of 
all the spending departments, but its officers have told the 
Committee that they had no knowledge that the authorised 
capital had been exceeded. The excuse appears to be a 
peculiarly lame one, for they knew that an Act of Parliament 


could do its work better if it were allowed to spend money 


| acquainted with the fact that large sums of money are fora 


had been passed to cover a similar excess in 1871, and the 
evidence given before the Committee of Public Accounts last 
year had shown that additional funds would be needed to 
cover the contemplated extensions of the Telegraph Serviee, 
Supposing, however, that the excuse was valid, and that the 
Treasury had not, and in the ordinary course of things could 
not have, any knowledge of what was going on, what, as the 
Committee rightly ask, is the value of its control “if such things 
“can happen not once, but repeatedly, and if the abstraction of 
“such enormous sums from their legitimate destination can 
“ continue to be unnoticed throughout the whole of a financial 
“ year, even up to the time when the formal statement of the 
“ year’s income is formally submitted to the public?” 

The House of Commons will show itself inexcusably blind 
to the warning conveyed by the scandals which have lately 
come to light in the United States if it does not take care to 
make such dealing with public funds impossible for the 
future. It is of the very essence of an incorrupt public 
service that no misappropriation can take place without its 
becoming known to several sets of independent officials. In 
theory this was the case here. The Nutional Debt Commis- : 
sioners were supposed to invest the Savings Banks’ deposits as 
they came in. ‘The Audit Office was supposed to know the 
state of the balances in the hands of the PostOffice authorities, 
and to disallow the appropriation of any part ofthem to purposes 
not directed by Parliament. The Treasury was supposed to 
check each item of expenditure in the Public Departments, 
Yet every one of these authorities either lacked: the 
powers necessary to meet the case or failed to use 
such powers as it possessed. It does not affect 
the question in the least that the misappropriation was 
made in what Mr. Scupamore: conceived to the 
interests of the public. No public servant, however 
zealous or however eminent, ought to have the power af 
anticipating or overriding the will of Parliament. It might 
have been an act of reprehensible parsimony in the House 
of Commons if it had refused to vote the sums necessary for 
bringing the telegraph system into full action as soon as pos- 
sible. But on this matter the House of Commons is the 
supreme and final judge. If it likes to be stingy, it must be 
stingy ; if it likes to be economical, it must be economical. 
There is probably no department that does not think that it 


more freely ; and if there is nothing to prevent a department 
from turning to its own purposes any balance it may happen 
to have in its possession, whether belonging to itself’ or not, 
the control of the House of Commons over the public ex- 
penditure will in time be reduced to finding the money to 
meet payments for which the credit of the State had- 
pledged beforehand. The special character of the balance 
from which the advances were drawn in this case makes it 
additionally important that a complete and conspicuous 
check should be placed on any similar dealings with shied for 
the future. The class which invests its money in the Post 
Office Savings Banks is easily made suspicious, and there are 
numbersof semi-insolvent societies which will be ready to use the 
misappropriation of the deposits as an argument why the poor 
should entrust their money to persons whom they know and 
can watch rather than to the Government, about whose pro- 
ceedings they must necessarily be ignorant, and which they 
cannot call to account. The extension of one department of 
the Post Office has been purchased perhaps at the cost of 
inflicting a serious check upon the operations of another 
and not less useful department. 

There is a more serious consideration still that suggests 
itself in connexion with this business. The corruption which 
so often accompanies the development of the democratic ele- 
ment in modern society has commonly been fostered by the 
gradual abandonment of the checks with which the expenditure 
of public money was surrounded in days when the purity of the 
public service was less believed in. The integrity of the 
officials who hold places of trust under the Crown has Jong 
ceased to be suspected, and there is a natural temptation 
let precautions originally designed to meet a very different 
state of things go by degrees out of use. At first either 
no advantage is taken of this neglect, or at most it is 
only turned to account, as in the present case, for the 
supposed benefit of the public. By and by, however, there 
comes an official who is less conscientious or more 
tempted. If the old checks had remained in force, the ides 
of making use of the public money for his own purposes 
might never have occurred to him, and, if it had done 60, it 
must at once have been put aside by reason of the certainty 
of detection. But when the course of his work makesa man 
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time in his power, and that the fact of his turning them to 
his own use is certain not’ to be discovered until he has had 
time to replace-what he has withdrawn, the danger that he 
will yield to the temptation becomes very much greater. 
The public service is reduced in the matter of checks to the 
level of private service, while experience shows that there are 
many persons who willrob the community though they might 
not be prepared to rob an individual employer. There is no 
more short-sighted policy than to abolish the restrictions which 
have hitherto protected the public revenue fromr misap- 
propriation, in the belief that’ they have served their 
purpose and are required no longer. They have served 
their purpose: in creating a race of public servants of 
unimpeachable integrity; but they will not cease to be re- 
quired until some equally efficacious means of creating public 
servants of unimpeachable integrity shall be found to take 
their place. That they will grow up in the future without such 
aids is highly improbable. As the public service becomes 
more extensive, and the appointments to it are more and more 
made the prize of superior intellectual quickness, the social 
restraints which often supply the place of moral principle will 
become Jess operative. The disparity between the salaries 
paid by the Crown and the incomes that may be made in com- 
meraal employments will supply another motive for using 
the incidental opportunities for growing rich quickly which 
will occasionally present themselves. If Parliament neglects 
the warning that has now been given it without a scandal, it 
may find that the next warning will be vouchsafed to it on 


harder terms, 


DIETETICS OF THE SOUL. 


‘ETETICS of the Soul is the title of a little book which 
has recently been translated from the German, and which, 
whatever the merits or defects of its composition, deserves the 
praise of good intention. The leading thought is the intimate 
connexion between bodily and spiritual health. The text is one 
which has suggested. a good many sermons and been illustrated by 
abundant anecdotes. One story will do as well as another to 
point the obvious moral. A man, it is said, read in the newspapers 
an account of a death from the bite of amad dog. The reader 
was instantly seized with hydrophobia and taken to a aa 
where he died. Whether this cheerful narrative be true or false— 
and we certainly do not give it with implicit confidence—there 
are abundant instances of that reciprocal influence of the imagi- 
nation and the physical organization which it is supposed to 
exemplify. Commonplace, however, as is the doctrine, we have 
rhaps hardly learnt to apply it as systematically as could be wished. 
Due Rasalan piece of contemporary slang sets forth the advan- 
tages of physical education. Our young men interpret this theory 
after their. own fashion by endeavouring to convert themselves 
into finished athletes. But the misfortune is that they overlook 
the intimate connexion purposes education, 
They argue—assuming, in t ey argue at all, which is, 
we cident add, a very bold assumption—that because the mind 
and the body are intimately connected, therefore the more you 
develop your body the more you must improve the mind. e 
fallacy is obvious enough. Neither the mind nor the body can be 
in perfeet order without a of its ally; 
and any change in one reaets upon the other. But it does not 
follow that you can stimulate the imagination by improving the 
digestion, or, reeiprocally, that a cultivated imagination is incom- 
tible with dyspepsia. No part of this complex machinery can 
be touched without some influence bei agated to every other 
part ; but the inference is not that we are at liberty to attend ex- 
clusively to one set of functions, but, on the contrary, that 
a good Wapetes of education should regard the harmonious develop- 
ment 
Familiar as the observation is in theory, it is strange to observe 
how come it is neglected in practice. Mr. W. R. Greg has 
lately published an interesting essay on the Non-survival of the 
Fittest. If we examine into the meaning of his rather melanchol 
forebodings, we find that they rest chiefly on the neglect of which 
we are speaking. We will take one instance. The “fittest,” in one 
sense of the word, are the men of highly developed brains. Now 
it is said that in America, for example, the most intelligent and 
cultivated classes scarcely increase at all; whilst they are being 
ually swallowed up by the comparatively brutal and ignorant, 
t more prolific, masses, If this be true, it is really a case of the 
evil consequences of one-sided development. One class cultivate 
brain at the expense of musele; and the other musele to the 
neglect of brain. Now, whatever the value of our higher faculties, 
it is plain that the lower are in one sense more necessary; they 
supply the base without which there can be no satisfactory super- 
structure. A man can noe: live and even to thrive with a 
very limited allowance of int ; but nobody, were he a Shak- 
speare and a Newton combined, could thrive or live without a 
stomach. If, therefore, society is so organized in any case as to 
stimulate intellectual activity at the price of the still more essential 
quality of sheer vitality, we shall have such a phenomenon as that 
which Mr, Greg laments, With all the advantages of keener intelli- 


3, the weaker race will be gradually worn down by the stronger. 

the fittest—if by the fittest we mean the cleverest—will not sur- 
vive; but the true inference will. be, that. in the case suggested 
the fittest are really the most vigorous. In short, it is plain enough 
that, anently to improve any breed of men, their animal nature 
must be developed simultaneously with their spiritual faculties. 
However civilized we may become, that nation will have the best 
of it in the long run which has'the toughest physical fibre, and 
the problem is how to combine this with the greatest intellectual 


en 

If we ask how far our modern methods are favourable to such 
a result, the answer does not at first sight appear to be 
encouraging. Granting the general, proposition that physical and 
spiritual health are closely connected, the doctrine scarcely seems 
to be verified in individual cases. There is an obvious limitation 
to Mr. Galton’s doctrine of hereditary genius. It has been often 
said since the time of Baeon, though we do not now that any 
one has collected statistics to prove the fact, that great men seldom 
leave descendants: If we run over a few of the most eminent 
names in English literature, it certamly strikes one that 
the doctrine has at least a primé facie justification. If 
we take the eminent names that occur at the moment, they 
almost all give the same result. Nobody now living cap 
boast of a descent from Bacon himself, or from Shakspeare, 
or Milton, or Hobbes, or Newton, or Locke, or Swift, or Pope, 
or Addison, or Johnson, or Hume, or Gibbon; and it would 
be easy to increase the list without mentioning more recent 
names. If men of exceptional ability are seldom the forefathers 
of a distant posterity, it is evident that we cannot expect to breed 
men of genius as we breed racehorses; and, beyond this, it seems 
to be also true that an abnormal development of certain faculties 
is generally accompanied by a defect. of others. The man of 
genius is more liable to certain temptations than his commonplace 

rethren, though the highest results-are obtained where the other 
faculties are too strong to be overpowered, and first-rate intellec- 
tual power is consistent with perfect health. For the great bulk, 
however, of even the most cultivated classes these instances are 
not quite in point. Few men’s minds are so powerful as to upset 
the balance of their faculties. But it may still be argued 
even in a class far below the great leaders of thought, the tendency 
is in some d to sacrifice general constitutional vigour to 
the development of special talents, The University boat-race 
is bringing before our minds at this moment the natural 
tendency of our system. We have a great opinion of the 
value of bodily health, and therefore we encourage one set of 
oung men to devote themselves exclusively to physical excel- 
ence, whilst another set is encouraged to indulge in the opposite 
excess, Competitive examination brings to the front the yo 
men who have converted themselves into machines for the rapi 
assimilation of knowledge; whilst competition in athletic pursuits 
induces the most physically vigorous to. starve their brains for the 
sake of their bodies. of an army of lions commanded by 
asses, to which profane observers compared one of our arran 
ments, the modern ideal would seem to be a set of invalids rulin 
over arace of strong-bodied persons, to whom it would be uncivi 
to give a coarser name. There is, indeed, a natural limit to the 
process, Great lawyers are notoriously men of strong constitution, 
for the simple reason that men cannot succeed at the bar without 
great constitutional strength. Until we have a the com- 
petitive system with much greater completeness, the man who has 
a — of treading on his neighbour's toes, with unceasing energy, 
who is thick-skinned, loud-voiced, and generally capable of thrust- 
ing other people to the wall, will always have a vast advantage 
in the o struggles of life. Indeed tition itself re- 
quires physical strength, though it may that it also 
tempts- a man to exhaust himself at the first entrance into 
life, and leaves him a comparatively poor creature for the 
rest of his days. Assuming, however, that we are still distant 
from the day when such methods will be applied to select our 
statesmen, our bishops, and our Chancellors, we have to a certain 
extent a natural guarantee in the fact that bodily vigour is of 
immense advantage in every profession. 

Yet the guarantee, such as it is, acts rather clumsily. If it 
keeps out the feeble, it weakens the strong. Take, for example, 
the case of a great Parliamentary leader: Nobody can go 
through the labour of such a career, the sitting up in a bad 
atmosphere, the incessant excitement of recurring contests, the 
labours of office, and the worryings of constituents and the 
whole race of interviewers and wirepullers, without a consider- 
able fund of strength to draw upon. Unless, therefore, he is 
a man of unusual placidity of temperament or of amazing 
energy, the chances are that his temper will be ruined and his 
brain enfeebled by his unhealthy course of life. When the 
“ dietetics of the soul,” or whatever the scienee may be called, 
are properly understood, statesmen will begin to appreciate the 
advantages of bodily training a little more completely. At present 
a man generally works on till his physician informs him that he 
is in danger of softening of the brain, and then he retires to recruit 
himself for another series of excessive exertions. Now, if matters 
were better arranged, this alternative would be avoided. The 
Ministry would be put through a course of training at least as 
carefully as the University crew. They would be seem every 
day taking their morning’s run round St. James’s- Park, the 
newspapers would inform us which of them had showed symptoms 
of thickness of the wind, and which was pulled up at the end 
without a hair turned, Their diet would be comely regulated, 
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and their hours of rising and going to bed prescribed on sanitary 

unds. Of course every man of ordinary sense attends more 
or less to such considerations, and keeps himself in tolerable 
order by exercise and moderation in food. But individual 
efforts at a rational system are not allowed for in the public regu- 
lations. We work our Ministers to death without considering 
that they require as much care as cab-horses. Whatever care 
they manage to take of themselves is in spite of, and not in 
accordance with, the ized system. tead of a proper 
course of physical training being provided by public regulations, 
it has to attained, if attained at all, by the spontaneous 
exertions of the sufferers. The state of a Minister’s digestion 
is at least as important as the state of his brain. A good 

ernor should in that perfect state of health described 
in Walker's Original, when dirt actually refuses to stick to him. 
But, in the absence of a most exceptional power of self-command, 
nobody could even aim at such a result under the ordinary con- 
ditions of public life, And yet who can count up the evils 
which are produced by our stupid disregard of all such considera- 
tions? Voltaire remarks that the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was primarily due to the utter incapacity of the King to digest his 
food. How much of the distracted state of recent legislation has 
been produced by the work of wegen far | carried on when 
the brains of the law-makers are obscured by fumes of dinner, and 
their lungs disordered by an impure atmosphere? The evil is one 
which everybody recognizes in general terms; but the recognition 
is of that imperfect kind which produces no corresponding fruit in 
action. The most important part of all public business is probably 
performed by men whose state of health is below par, and at hours 
of unusual fatigue and obfuscation. Everybody who is accustomed 
to intellectual work knows the importance of seizing the few 
hours during which his faculties are perfectly fresh, and he is un- 
conscious of the load of heavy matter which he is compelled to drag 
about with him. But in practice, legislation of all kinds frequently 
consists in first reducing some hundreds of gentlemen to a condition 
in which their brains are working with diminished energy, and 
then inducing them to catch at the first compromise which allows 
them to escape from a dilemma which they are too dull to solve 
logically. “If you want to hang him, hang him; and if you 
want to let him go, let him go; but, for God’s sake, let’s get out of 
this!” were the emphatic last words of the celebrated Cornish 
juryman ; and they pretty well represent the state of mind in 
which decisions are taken by a distracted meeting of any kind. 
Now a genuine appreciation of the vast importance of thorough 
physical health would lead to the conclusion that you should no 
more set people to decide difficult points of legislation when they 
are necessarily in a state of muddle than you should set a man to 
row a race just aftera heavy dinner. e work which is done 
well is that which is done with a fresh brain and a system not 
overloaded. Our present system seems to go on the hypothesis 
that the digestion is far too contemptible a thing to be taken into 
consideration at all. Perhaps the a are about what 
we might expect from the premisses with which we start. 


CONTINENTAL MARRIAGE. 


gg to repeated discussions, and in particular to Lord 
Selborne’s ha wl dissection of the Common Serjeant’s 
Bill, that large majority of English people who wish tokeep their 
sisters-in-law are Sestalen to superadd to that natural and 
laudable desire a more definite appreciation of the ulterior 
mischiefs to which the acceptance of the measure would leave 
them liable. The patent equality of the claims of the brother's 
widow, and the superiority of those of the wife’s niece, to 
share and cheer the mourning widower’s bed and board, can 
only be met by the impudence of blunt denial; but the allega- 
tion that the passing of the Bill will at no distant day lead 
uncles to want their nieces, and melt aunts into tender love for 
their nephews, requires the evidence of facts to make it clear to 
minds brought up under the eee influence of the better 
traditions of England. The is not pleasant, but we feel it 
our duty to show that there is no — in Europe where 
marriages between one or other class of brothers-in-law and 
sisters-in-law\is permitted in which the almost parental rela- 
tions of uncle and aunt to nephew and niece are an insuperable 
bar to the closer ties of matrimony. Where these particular 
marriages are all by their leave, so are 
those ic marriages of consanguinity; where some one 
else’s = has first to be asked in one case, the same di - 
tion is equally potent in the other. In Russia, as in Great Britain, 
there is a definite code of prohibition which does not admit of any 
i tions. » 

The authority to which we shall primarily — is one above 
suspicion for our purpose, from the evident bias which characterizes 
it in favour of the particular relaxation against which we contend. 
It is the Report of that Royal Commission which was appointed 
in June 1847 to inquire into the state and operation of the 
law of marriage as relating to the prohibited degrees of affinity, 
and to another distinct object—a Commission composed of 
Bishop Lonsdale, Mr. Stuart Wortley, Dr. Lushington, Mr. Blake, 
Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams, and Mr. Rutherford, which 
reported in the following year on the first branch of its inquiry. 
It will be seen from the very words of the en ot this 
Commission how unsatisfactory and untrustworthy its conclusions 
must be, from the scope of the inquiry having, either from 


design or carelessness, been limited to prohibited marriages of 
affinity, when it is manifest, even from the grudging acknowledg- 
ments which we are able to extract from its pages, that the 
prohibited degrees of affinity are so interwoven with those of 
consanguinity that it is impossible to discuss the one without 
taking count all along of the others. __ 

It is not surprising that Commissioners brought together for so 
one-sided an object should have further discredited the value of 
their conclusions by an interpretation of their functions still 
— contracted than the original Commission. They say in their 

eport :-— 


We have directed our inquiries to the laws of other countries with respect 


to marriages within the prohibited degrees of affinity, and more especiall 
to a marriage with a sister of a deceased wife. From the evidence whic 
we have taken there can be no doubt that this last class of marriages is, of 
all those within the prohibited degrees, the most frequent ; so much so that 
it necessarily forms the most important consideration in the whole subject. 
When, therefore, for the future we speak in this Report of marriages within 
the prohibited degrees, we intend, when it is not otherwise declared, to 
confine our observations to marriages with the sister of a deceased wife. 

In other words, the Commission deliberately chose to bolster up 
a foregone conclusion by excluding all collateral considerations 
without which a fair and full investigation was impossible. 

In spite, however, of their precautions, information leaks out of 
the evidence as to those further aspects of the question which we 
propose as briefly as possible to bring together. One of the 
witnesses examined was Mr. Adolphus Bach, a German lawyer 
settled in England. From this gentleman’s evidence it appears 
that in the kingdom of Prussia, by a law dating from 1791—while 
marriage between “ relations on the ascending or descending line,” 
“ brothers, or half-brothers and sisters,” ‘ step-parents, or parents- 
in-law, and their step-children or children-in-law, without dis- 
tinction of degree,” are “ totally prohibited,” even after death or 
divorce has dissolved the original tie—“ in all other degrees of 
relationship and affinity marriage is permitted and requires no 
dispensation.” These degrees include, as well as wife’s sister, 
brother’s widow, aunt, and niece. In other parts of Protestant 
Germany an antecedent dispensation is requisite, and on this point 
Mr. Bach’s evidence is instructive :— 

978. Are you aware that in Protestant Germany uncles and nieces are 
permitted to marry ?—Yes; but it isa rare thing. A dispensation is rarely 
granted for such a marriage. Respectus parentele is a point taken into 
consideration in such a case, if existing between an uncle and a niece, or 
between an aunt and a nephew. I know myself an instance in which a 
dispensation had been granted; the uncle had been living in one country 
and the niece in another. She scarcely knew her uncle before; so there was 
not that respectus parentele which would be a ground for refusing dispensa- 
tion; but it is a rare case; it is not often granted. 

The next answer places this event at Frankfort. Then comes :— 

980. Is it permitted generally throughout Germany for an uncle to m: 
his niece?—Only under dispensation. [In Prussia, as we have seen, it is 
allowable on the mere motion of the parties. ] 

Further on Mr. Bach, after stating that the law is very different 
in different parts of Germany, continues :— 

In the kingdom of Wurtemberg, for instance, an uncle cannot marry his 
niece by the common law of the land ; but even there by a law of 1797- 
1798 such a marriage is in certain cases indispensable {clearly a misprint 
for “ dispensable,” for we shall have further on to quote a marriage of this 
kind in the present Royal family of that kingdom]. In the kingdom of 
Hanover an uncle cannot marry his niece. 

982. But in some parts of Germany he can ?—In some parts he can. In. 
Prussia such a marriage is permitted ; but a marriage with an aunt older in: 

years isonly permitted under a dispensation on very special grounds; but 
it is not easily granted. 
Mr. Bach leaves unexplained the discrepancy between this reply 
and the evidence of a general statute of permission for the Prussian. 
kingdom which he has quoted, but he continues to give his own 
opinion :—“ It is, however, an infringement upon the divine pre- 
cepts; it is a permissive law bad in its nature, which I would not 
hold up as an example.” He then goes on to state that in those 
= of Germany where the Code Napoléon is in force, the pro- 
ibition which it contained in its original form of marriage with 
a wife’s sister has been abrogated. As to the value of Protestant 
dispensations in Germany, Mr. Bach further on makes this remark- 
able statement:—“A marriage without dispensation would not 
render the marriage absolutely void; the parties would be fined, 
but the children would not be considered as illegitimate.” So it 
is after all a pure question of money with the stripling nephew 
who woos his mature aunt, whether it is cheaper to go in for a 
dispensation or to run the risk of a fine. 

“Neither in Protestant Germany nor in Catholic Germany ? ” 
asks the somewhat puzzled Commission, and the reply comes 
ready, “In neither.” Further on the home question is put :— 

990. Is the marriage of an uncle with a niece considered incestuous ?—In 

a very great part of Germany it is not; in some parts of Germany it is. 
It is in vain that, after this statement, Mr. Bach splits hairs 
between such marriages being exceptional and those between a 
widower and his sister-in-law being normal. As to Holland, the 
witness quotes the Dutch code, to the effect that (after reciting the 
absolute prohibition of marriage between persons in the ascending 
or descending line, and between brothers and sisters) — 

Marriage is also prohibited (1) between brother-in-law and sister-in-law, 
legitimate or illegitimate ; (2) between an uncle or granduncle and niece or 
grandniece; likewise between an aunt or grandaunt, and nephew and 
grandnephew, legitimate or illegitimate. The king may, on weighty 
grounds, remove the prohibition contained in this article by the grant of a 
dispensation. 


Dr. Pusey, who from his intimate acquaintance with Germany 
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is an authority on questions relating to that country, and who had 
already a anticipated Mr. Bach’s evi- 
dence as to the most repulsive class of alliances :— ; 

495- Do you say that in Germany the marriage of uncles and nieces is 
permitted ?—Very generally. 

496. In Protestant States ?—In Protestant States. I have been told so 
by Gonna, and they lament it very much. They have told me that all 
domestic relations are in consequence broken up; that the uncle’s house 
cannot be the home for the orphan niece, nor the sister-in-law take charge of 
her deceased sister’s children, since marriage is permitted. 

So much for Germany and Holland. As to other Protestant coun- 
tries of the Continent we can find no real information in the Report 
as to any degree except that of wife’s sister, owing to the skill 
with which the ex parte inquiry, so carelessly adopted by the Com- 
mission itself, had been framed so as to limit its questions to that 
one class of affinity, and to exclude any light from being thrown 
upon other prohibited degrees. a 

In France, however, the case is very simple. The framers of the 
Code Napoléon, under a reaction of moral feeling, alike forbade the 
alliance of brothers-in-law with sisters-in-law and of uncles or 
nephews with nieces or aunts, which had existed by dispensation 
under the old régime. This state of things proved a little too moral 
passed on the 16th of April in these 
words :—“L’Article 164 du Code civil est rectifié ainsi qu’il suit: 
Néanwoins il est loisible au Roi de lever, pour des causes graves, 
les prohibitions portées par l’Art. 162 aux mariages entre beaux- 

et belles-sceurs, et par ]’Art. mariages entre l’oncle 
et la niéce, la tante et le neveu.” the shape in which the 


-proposal was originally brought before the French Chambers, this 


icence was suspended in case one of the parties had been divorced. 
But, for reasons known to himself, Louis-Philippe refused the 
al assent to the measure in that modified form, and it eventu- 

ly became law as we have quoted it. It will not be forgotten 
that, although the majority of Frenchmen are Roman Catholics, 
et, as marriage in that country is a purely civil contract, this 
for all practical purposes opens the matrimonial door to every 
person within the specified degrees. A Papal dispensation, re- 
pulsive to non-Romanist minds as the idea may be, at all events 


_contains within itself the theory of its being granted by a person 


acting upon moral and not merely material considerations. A 
dispensation from the head of the State is void of any colour of 
yas pretence. As to the custom in general of Roman Catholic 
countries (inclusive, of course, of Austria, Italy, and Spain, upon 
which the Commissioners are silent), if we are to believe Cardinal 
—_ Bishop) Wiseman, who was among the witnesses examined, 

e marriages of uncles and nieces and of nephews and aunts 
assume the peculiarly offensive character of an aristocratic 
privilege 

1196. Does your Church ever t dispensations in cases of marriage 
between an uncle and a niece ?—Very rarely. I think in general they are 
confined to cases where great family interests are concerned, or where 
there exist weighty reasons of State, as in Royal marriages and alliances 
between great families; but, otherwise, they are granted with very great 
difficulty. 

The “otherwise” will not be overlooked; showing that Dr. 
Wiseman had not after all exhausted the categories. We refrain 
from mentioning cases which we know in our time of such marri- 
ages, contracted no doubt in the upper ranks, but hardly amon; 
“great families.” In illustration of the tone of mind create 
under the system of dispensations, Dr. Pusey in his evidence quotes 
the great matrimonial authority Sanchez for the opinion that the 
Pope could = a dispensation for marriage between a father-in- 
law and daughter-in-law, and between a son-in-law and his mother- 
in-law, while both he and Soto (another theologian of much weight) 
incline to the opinion that the impossibility of dispensations between 
grandparents and grandchildren must be qualified by a perhaps ; 
while other authorities are given who indulge in similar specula- 
tions as to brothers and sisters, Before we quit the Report of the 
Commission we must, for the benefit of the Common Serjeant, call 
attention to the circumstance that, in none of the foreign countries 
into whose connubial economy we have snatched a glimpse, have 
the legislators for one instant thought of drawing fine distinctions 
between wives’ sisters and brothers’ widows. In every case the two 
perfectly corresponding degrees are linked together, under the 
common appellation in France of “ beau-frére” and “ belle-sceur,” 
in Holland of “ schoonbroeder” and “ schoonzuster.” 


In order fairly to test the question in its results, we have waded 
through the genealogical portion of the Almanach de Gotha for 
1873, a work which represents, as far as it goes, Lodge's Peerage 
in two respects; the first, that it is not, properly speaking, anti- 

uarian, but stops short generally at persons still living, or at 
eir deceased parents or spouses; and, secondly, that it dares to 
publish ladies’ ages. The first part of the Almanach recapitulates 
the reigning Houses of Europe, thirty in number, of which, for our 
Purpose, we may omit Great Britain, Russia, and Greece, in which 
such marriages are forbidden, and Turkey. The second is supposed 
to enumerate the princely Houses of Europe, although it ignores 
the Duke of Marlborough and Lord Cowper, well known to be 
Princes of the Holy Roman Empire, and the Duke of Wellington, 
Prince of Waterloo in the Netherlands—as well as, with two ex- 
ceptions, families bearing that title in Russia. The remainder are 
102 in number. The third part consists of 28 countly Houses in 
Germany which were more or less sovereign under the old régime, 
and whose chiefs may style themselves “ Most Illustrious,” These 
of course are a mere ent of the German nobility. 
A deeper investigation of the volume might, we dare say, yield 


more cases; we are satisfied to offer the result of a single 
perusal. Among sovereign Houses, a certain Countess, whose name 
we need not give, has within the last fifteen years married two 
brothers of that remarkable Lutheran family who are all christened 
Henryand entitled Princes of Reuss ; while a sister of the reigning 

Tollanen> King of Wurtemberg is widow of her paternal uncle. 

here remain among Roman Catholic Houses two instances of the 
marriage of an uncle with a niece, dnd one of a widower with a 
wife’s sister,although these three cases only make Sat marriages. 
The original Don Carlos, who battled for the Throne of Spain 
with Isabella II, took to himself successively two Portuguese 
Princesses, daughters of his sister and of King John VI. 
of Portugal, of whom the first was grandmother of the 
actual Don Carlos. In the princely class we do not find that 
any brother’s widow has won favour with her brother-in-law, but 
wives’ sisters have been more successful; for ascion of the Roman 
Catholic House of Colonna of Naples married two princesses Doria 
—while a similar alliance has taken place in that of Waldburg- 
Waldburg, as well as in the Lutheran one of Schoenburg. 
On the other hand a lady of the Roman Catholic family of 
Beaufort Spontin of Vienna joined herself to her mother’s 
brother; and an Austrian prince and princess of a great here- 
ditary diplomatic name are paternal uncle and niece; as were 
also, amongst the “ Most Illustrious” Counts who figure in the third 
parts the father and mother of the reigning (Lutheran) Count of 

tolberg-Stolberg. So the sum total of our researches in the 
Almanach de Gotha yields four patent instances within our own 
time of marriage between a widower and his wife’s sister, one 
between a widower and his brother’s widow, and six between an 
uncle and a niece; and this is irrespective of the coincidence of one 
sister-in-law being also aniece. Sothe last-named and most repulsive 
alliance ‘stands in a majority over both the others. We have not 
discovered that any aunt within the cognizance of the current 
Almanach has wedded a nephew; but earlier volumes must have 
recorded the fact familiar to any reader of Wraxall’s Memoirs, or of 
the various Lives of Pombal, that the Queen of Portugal, who so 
cruelly persecuted that Minister, enjoyed the society of a nephew 

It will be very easy for the Common Serjeant or Lord Houghton 
to meet these facts with the smug plea that the instances are, 
after all, not so many, and that England is notas other countries, 
or even as that Germany or Portugal. Few or many, the numbers 
show that the impulse which leads a man with whom distinguished 
birth is a law to itself to seek alliances which are as yet repugnant 
evento the Marriage Law Reform Association is greater than that 


which drives such a man to seek companionship where Chambers . 


and Stansbury beckon him on. As for the self-righteous brag 
that results which have shown themselves inevitable on the 
Continent are impossible within an island which is known to 
enjoy the exceptional favour of Providence, all we can say is, 
that the assertion is either profoundly illogical or nauseously 
arrogant. Domestic life in England, with all the practical abate- 
ments from which the Divorce Court has lifted the veil, does, 
in theory at all events, stand upon a more satisfactory basis than 
in countries in which the effects of unrestrained divorce and of an 
attenuated schedule of —— degrees have combined to degrade 
the ideal of the nuptial union, or in countries where the possi- 
bility of dispensation has beaten down the safeguard of impartial 
and inflexible rule. But if you dig away your basis, it is evi- 
dent to all but lunatics and supporters of Sir Thomas Chambers’s 
Bill that the superstructure must topple down. Lord Selborne has 
given afairchallenge. He has proved that the Common Serjeant’s 
Bill is hopelessly illogical, incomplete, and chaotic, whether in 
the marriages which it proposes cer see ae to validate, or in 
those which it refuses prospectively to — while he has in- 
dicated the measure which that learned Judge must introduce if 
he prefers the assertion of a principle, in which we suppose he 
believes, to the selfish interests of those impenitent and anony- 
mous law-breakers whose claims he has so pertinaciously urged. 
It may be a very short measure, simply embodying for the 
future in a consistent and harmonious shape the matrimonial 
customs of those countries of Europe in which marriage with a 
wife’s sister is not at present a prohibited degree, and it might 
run somewhat in the following form :— 

Whereas certain persons desire to contract marriages heretofore declared 
by the law of this realm to be forbidden and contrary to the law ef God; 
be it therefore enacted by, &c., that henceforward any man not otherwise 
hindered may lawfully contract marriage with his deceased or divorced wife’s 


sister or niece, his brother’s widow or divorced wife, his uncle’s widow or. 


divorced wife, his nephew’s widow or divorced wife, his aunt or his 
niece. 

Such a Bill would be an harmonious and intelligible précis of 
the marriage code of countries to which Sir Thomas Chambers’s 
protégés iy. for matrimonial joys forbidden to them within Great 
Britain. But it would, after all, be only in a less degree than the 
measure so happily snuffed out on the 13th of March an affront 
to logical consistency, if tested by the principles upon which it 
must rely for acceptance. These may be reduced totwo—(1) No 
marriages are plainly repugnant to right natural instinct except 
those between persons in the direct ascending or descending 
degrees, or between children of the same parent; (z) The im- 
pediment of marriage between children of the same parent does 
not attach to relationships of affinity created by the marriage of a 
brother or a sister. Here we are at once confronted by a t 
anomaly. Parents and children may not marry, brothers and 
sisters may not marry, brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law may 
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. What are we to say to step-parents and step-children, 
fathers-in-law and daughters-in-law, sons-in-law and mothers-in- 
law? They do not seem to have had as yet their claims recognized 
in any European State, and so we have omitted them in our draft 
Bill. But their claims for connubial relief are so obviously on the 
same level as those of brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law, that we 
cannot conceive that the Common Serjeant will refuse to take a step 
in legal reform in advance of Continental jurists, and include them 
in his great future measure of matrimonial reform. To be sure St. 
Paul is prejudiced enough to talk of the marriage of a man with 
his father’s wife as an offence absolutely unheard of among the 
Gentiles ; but, as the Stansbury ring are never tired of dinning into 
our ears, the “Scriptural argument ” is at an end, while this hasty 
condemnation of an enlightened legal reformer on the part of 
the ex-Phariseo Paul is obviously the result of narrow prejudices 
imbibed in the fanatical schools of Jerusalem. 


We make no doubt that the husbands de facto or in posse of 
their wives’ sisters or of their brothers’ widows will meet this 
plain statement of an irrefragable logical deduction with much 

ing declamation regarding the delicate sacredness of the 
parental and filial tie even where it is factitious, and the consequent 
monstrosity of permitting persons who have hitherto dealt with 
each other as mother and son or as father and daughter at once 
to change parts, and plunge into connexions which would be 
infamous between blood-parents and children. All this reasoning 
from any lips but theirs would be incontrovertible. To them, 
however, there is one plain answer :—“ Do you regard the union 
of own brother and own sister with horror and detestation? If 
you do, and yet if you allow those who have by affinity been 
drawn into fraternal relations to shufile off the tie, and assume 
instead the closer yoke of matrimony, while you deny the same 
privilege to quasi-parents and quasi-children, you in effect assert 
that while there may be an insurmountable natural obstacle to 
the alliances of parents and offspring, a similar impediment does 
not exist to that of the common progeny of the same parent.” In 
short, Marriage Law Reformers will sooner or later be driven by 
stress of argument to reduce their already scanty table of prohibited 
degrees by the excision of brother and sister. 


In either case, whether that which is the only possible Bill, since 
Lord Selborne’s exposure of the scheme hitherto propounded, is 
to appear in the Continental or in the complete form, it will for the 
first time place the question before the common sense of the coun- 
try in its real and full bearings, stripped of the sopbistries, dis- 
entangled from the limitations, and purged of the condonations 
_ swith which, for their own selfish ends, the hidden wirepullers 
of this social revolution have hitherto tricked out their 
bantling. 


SPYRIDON TRIKOUPES. 


E have received a bundle of Athenian new: and 
one Venetian, containing funeral orations and biographical 


sketches of a man who, though belonging.to a small, and of late a | 


discredited, country, has won for himself a place both in the history | 


and in the literature of 

Greek War of Independence, the name of Spyridén Trikoupés ought 
to be well known to our readers. As one who was so long the 
‘Minister of Greece in our own country, he must also be well known 


— 1 member of every Assembly, he fills some office under every form of 


the time of the | 


soldier, but an orator and statesman. During 


As the native historian of the | 


war men of warlike action of course came to the front, and since | 


the establishment of Greece as an independent State, its internal 
litics, except on one or two striking occasions, have so con- 
Fosed and unintelligible to the world in general that but little 
European fame can be gained by an actor in them. But Trikoupés, 
though not a man of the sword, was not the less an actor in the 
tion of Greece than the men who fought her battles by land 

or by sea. In his death, in his eighty-fifth year, one of the links 
between the present and the past has been asunder. And 
while we are ing the testimonies of general grief and respect 
with which Greece has followed to the grave one of her own most 
illustrious sons, the news comes that another link in the same 
few survivors of band of Philhellénes from Western Europe 
ne so greata part in the struggle which broke the Ottoman 
yoke. Within less than a month after the death of Trikoupés, 
the telegraph brings tidings of the death of Sir Richard Church, 
the Towpronc of his own history. Whatever may be the 
judgment of history on the success or discretion of some of the 
English general's military operations—on which Mr. Finlay is 
characteristically far more severe than Gordon or Trikoupés him- 
self—there can be but one feeling either in Greece or in land, 
at the loss of a tie between the two countries in the person of 
an old and true-hearted friend of the land which he had made his 
own. And —_ and Church have thus much in common, 
that both alike, the English military officer and the A®tolian 
civilian, represent the civilized side of the great struggle. Both 
alike in their several ways had to struggle with the difficul- 
ties of dealing with men who, though brave and iotic after 
their own fashion, had not learned fully to understand the restraints 
either of military discipline or of civil life. It is unfair to be 
hard either upon a people whom long slavery to the barbarian 
had in some measure barbarized, or upon leaders who found it a 
hard task to guide them according to the ideas of Western Europe 


either in peace or in war. Greece has within a short time lost 
two of the men of the heroic age of her modern history, actors in 
a struggle which not the less deserves our admiration because its 
results, as we now'see them, have been less successful than men 
looked for a generation back. 

We need not here again go through all that can be said on one 
side and another about the state of Greece since her revolution. 
That the bright hopes of the Philhellénes fifty years back have 
been far from being fulfilled, that their lack of fulfilment has 
been largely the fault of the Greeks themselves, no honest friend 
of Greece will deny. But it would be equally unjust to forget 
that that lack of fulfilment has also been largely owiug, partly 
to the unavoidable difficulties of the case, partly to the injudicious 
meddling of Western friends or enemies. Still we suppose that 
none would wish to see the work of the War of Independence 
undone; none could wish to see Greece again in bondage; none 
can regret that European Christendom has been enlarged by the 
addition of a revived nation and a revived language; none can 
regret a chapter of European history in which the fate of Psara 
and Mesolongi, the deeds of Miaoulés and Kanarés, have been re- 
corded by the pen of Trikoupés, 


Spyridén Trikoupés, whose picture of the two sieges of Meso- 
longi and of the last heroic scene which has made its name 
immortal forms the best part of his History, was himself a 
native of that Aitolian city, a city of comparatively recent 
origin and whose history belongs wholly to modern times. He 
was born in 1788, thirty-three years before the beginning of 
the War of Independence. Like. many Greeks of that genera- 
tion, he sought for lmowledge in Western Europe, and spent 
several years in France and Italy. We do not hear of his 
having at any time during his youth paid a visit to the island 
with which he was afterwards so closely connected; and indeed 
in the days of Trikoupés’s youth it was not easy for any one who 
had much to do with France and Italy to have much to do with 
England also. But his connexion with England did not at all 
begin in the days when he appeared there as the representative 
of the newly created kingdom, the first representative, if we 
mistake not, which that kingdom sent to any European Court. 
When Lord Guildford, whose name we are glad to find is spoken 
of with becoming respect and gratitude by our Greek informants, 
was Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, Trikoupés 
had a share in his great work of founding the Ionian University. 
In those days it must be remembered that the people of the Ionian 
Islands were the exceptionally favoured part of the Greek nation. 
The Septinsular Republic, the United States of the Ionian 
Islands, might be somewhat of a mockery, still they were at least 
under English rule, instead of either Turkish or Venetian. As the 
time for action in Greece itself drew near, we hear of the man 
who was to be the reviver of Hellenic historical prose-writing 
beginning his literary career as the author of a popular—our 
papers do not scruple to say a klephtic—poem, Ajuoc by name, which 
we only know by report, but which is said to have had much effect 
at the time. Through the whole course of the revclutionary war 
Trikoupés was a zealous actor, for we suppose that it is possible to 
be an actor in a war without doing any fighting with one’s 
own hands. We do not hear of him as personally engaged in any 
military exploit, and the ancient parallel whom his panegyrists 
pick outfor him is Tyrtaios, But we find him actively serving his 
country wherever his tongue and his pen could serve it. He is a 


Government, under the irregular republic of the days of ‘the war, 
under the administration of Capo d’Istria, under the Provisional 
Government, the Regency, and the Kingdom. After his long 
diplomatic career in London and Paris, he went back to his own 
country to act asa member of the National Assembly which fol- 
lowed the driving out of Otho, and there to plead earnestly on 
behalf of an English prince as the choice of the kingdom which it 
was then hoped was about to turn over a new leaf. We may 
doubt the wisdom of the choice, we may doubt the wisdom of any 
choice ; for the great evil of modern Greece has been the imitation 
of unsuitable Western institutions, and the attempt to transplant 
bodily those peculiar relations of King, Ministry, and Parliament 
which answer here because they have grown up here in the course 
of ages, but which do not answer in a state of things so utterly 
different. Still we see here a side of Trikoupés’s character which we 
are certainly pleased to find his biographer prominently putting 
forward and makinga subject of special praise. Fe appears through- 
out as thechampion of constitutional institutions, especially in the 
Revolution of 1843 which gave the kingdom its first constitu- 
tion, and as one in whose eyes England was the model of consti- 
tutional institutions, The Ais», a paper which contains the best 
sketch, as far as it goes, of Trikoupés’s life of any of the papers 
which we have seen, but of which the first part only has reached 
us, quotes with some pride a letter written to Trikoupés by Lord 
Palmerston in 1834, setting forth the necessity of a constitutional 
system in Greece, and his sympathy with those who were labouri 
for it. The comment which follows is worth copying :— 

Towtrac mporkd\ovy aravrijsuc Kai sig “EAAddog 
Eidov cig Todg peydove avdpag 
droia tév vavvwy Kul! mpdg rovc 
Heyadoupyoic dvdpag tov dveEaprysiag rou 
16021. 


This is indeed the weak point of the whole story. The men of 
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1821 in the natural course of things, dying out, and no one 
priya taking their places. That even the men of 1821 did 
not do all that was looked for from them, that they did not show as 
much of skill in laying the political foundations of a new State as 
they had shown of energy in working its deliverance from barbarian 
oppressors, is in no way wonderful; it is hardly blameworthy. 
The had to struggle against all kinds of difficulties, the burden 
of illustrious forefathers, or at least reputed forefathers, being by 
no means the least of them. The dreams of a past which could 
not be called back, the imitation of existing models which could 
not really be transplanted to so strange a soil, hindered the Greeks 
from making the most of the most promising elements for a 
regenerate political life, those rude local institutions which the 
Turks themselves had A truer following of Western ex- 
amples would have been, not to attempt to transplant constitutions 
whole and ready made, but to remember that it was out of such 
rude local institutions that the great States of Western Europe 
themselves sprang. But it is idle to say that the Greeks ought to 
have learnt such a lesson as this when there was no one in Western 
Europe to teach it them. The men of 1821, hampered by all kinds 
of difficulties within and without, did, we doubt not, what they 
could. That their work has come to less than it was once hoped 
it would come to, is really matter much more for regret than for 
condemnation. But something might have been done since. 
Greece has for thirty years been quite free, not only from Turkish 
—, but from Bavarian regents and Bavarian despots. For 
thirty years she has been a constitutional State, with her affairs 
in her own hands as much as any other constitutional State. For 
ten years she has had a King and a Government wholly of her own 
choosing. In all this time she ought to have done more. She 
ought to have raised up a generation of men able to carry on in 
peace the work which the men of 1821 began with the sword, able 
to consolidate the free institutions of the land which they delivered. 
She ought to have reared up men able to work on their founda- 
tions, to improve and to complete their work. She ought not to 
have to speak, as the Aisy speaks, of the present generation as 
dwarfs beside the greater stature of men of so very recent a past. 
We do not forget that some of the evils of Greece are not peculiar to 
Greece, but are common to Greece with the rest of Southern 
Europe. Brigandage is to be found not only in Greece, but in 
Spain, Sicily, and Southern Italy ; still we do not hear in any of 
those countries of brigandage being mixed up with politics in the 
wonderful and unintelligible way which it seems to be in Greece. 
One of the papers before us bears the name of the ’E@vogiAat. Its 
heading represents the guardian ofthe nation with his sword by his 
side, leaning on his musket in an attitude of thought, with the 
Acropolis and its ruins rising behind his back. The only moral 
which we can draw from his posture is, that it is well for 
the guardian of the nation to cast behind his back, we will not 
say the memories of the past, but the mistakes to which those 
memories have led. Yet one would think that an armed defender 
of public order ought just now to be doing something else than 
leaning thoughtfully on his musket, One is tempted to say, 
“ Friend, thou hast no business here. Why are you not out at 
Marathon, or wherever else you may be wanted, eager, in the 
pithy words of the Master of Stair, ‘to extirpate that sect of 
thieves?’ ” 

All this is sad enough, but it in no way stands in the way of 
the honour due to a man who has done his work both in making 
history and in writing it. Trikoupés spoke the funeral oration of 

and the funeral oration of Karaiskakés—that Karaiskalés 

, in words which perhaps Byron also might have used, said 
that he could at pleasure be either angel or devil. The speaker 
of their funeral orations had to deal with the best side of each, as 
the last days of each were the best. The funeral orators of 
Trikoupés himself had a wider range ; they could speal: of a career 
which doubtless had its mistakes like the careers of other people, 
but which was in the main honourable and consistent through- 
out. It is pleasant to see @ whole nation thus joining to 
pay honour to one of the men of a greater past. In England 
we fancy that Trikoupés is less known than he ought to be. 
A modern Greek writer has difficulties to overcome at the hands 
both of the learned and of the unlearned. It is said that many 
years ago, when the work of Trikoupés was still new and when he 
‘was still Greek Minister in London, it was proposed at Oxford to 
ive him an hono degree, a compliment often paid to foreign 
inisters who had neither written ey Ae played any part in 
it. It was suggested that the place of Trikoupés in one stage of 
Greek history answered remarkably to that of Polybios at 
another. This was in the days of the old Hebdomadal Board. 
Some of the Heads and Governors of Colleges and Halls had never 
heard of Trikoupés at all; some thought that any Greek must be 
a dangerous character; in bestowing a degree on the historian of 
the Greek Revolution, might be playing into the hands of the 
Czar, or endangering the integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire. Perhaps if Polybios himself had been proposed 
for the honour, there — have been the same questions who he 
was, the same doubts whether it were expedient to encourage any 
Greek history later than the sacrifice of ‘Tissaphernes. Trikoupés 
left England without his degree, we believe without any English 
honour or acknowledgment of any kind. But we are glad to be 
able at least to pay such a tribute to his memory as we are now 
doing. And with his memory we will a couple the memory 
of the fellow-worker who has so soon followed him. We cannot 
hear without deep interest of the death so near together of a Greek 
who loved England, and of an Englishman who loved Greece, and 


both of whom played their part in a struggle which was great and 
not the less noble because its final ts have been less happy 
than men once hoped, 


ITALY AND THE NEW EDUCATION BILL. 

fy indefatigable combatants who are fighting in England 

over and sectarianism, fees, instruc- 
tion, —— and free attendance, are apt to regard these diffi- 
culties of the school question as something peculiarly English. 
Bat it hardly needs a glance at such a Bill as that which has 
lately been laid before the Italian Chambers by Signor Scialoia to 
remind us that the social and religious problems which education 
has to solve are much the same everywhere. The mere introdue- 
tion of this fresh measure by the Italian Mini in the midst of 
their present embarrassments proves the sense which they entertain 
of the pressing importance of the question of education. For 
Italy, indeed, education is everything. The superstition which 
gives his dangerous foothold to the priest, the “ignorant impa- 
tience of taxation ” which makes room for the reactio and the 
Republican, the agrarian crime and barbarism of the South, can 
only be effectively met by the general extension of public instruc- 
tion. Education is the one point on which all Italian statesmen 
are agreed, and the rapid creation of schools, of teachers, and of 
educational machinery since 1859, if it has added much to the 
financial difficulties of the kingdom, is universally felt to have 
been a work of strict necessity. The strain, however, has been 
great, and just now Italy is suffering from a cold fit of disappoint- 
ment with the results, At first sight, indeed, they are di i 
enough. In 1870 sixty-one Italians in the hundred were unable 
to sign their names, while in England the proportion was only 
twenty per cent. The truth is simply that in this, as in most 
other —S the South hangs like a dead weight on the nation 
at large. In Piedmont, Lombardy, or Tuscany, the educational 
progress of the people would compare fairly with our own; but the 
terrible ignorance of Rome, Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia, weighs 
down the scale. In Sicily, it must be remembered, there was nota 
single school under the Bourbons, and only one ina thousand of the 
population was able to write. From ‘Terracina southwards the 
commonest machinery of education had to be provided, and the 
provision has been made ungrudgingly and energetically; but the 
disproportion between what has been done and what remains to be 
done is still enormous. In spite of the vigorous exertions which 
have been made to promote education in Naples itself, where the 
proportion of children of school age amounts to 75,000, the actual 
number of scholars in attendance in day and evening schools there 
hardly exceeds 11,000. But our own familiar difficulties of 
irregular attendance and early withdrawal are felt 
throughout Italy, and a small proportion of the million and a h 
of children whose names were in 1870 on the school books are 
really receiving anything like an efficient education. Though the 
principle of compulsion has been adopted for the last ten or twelve 
years, no attempt has been made during that period to provide 
means for putting it into execution, but the provisions of the new 
Education Bill prove that, in the opinion of the Italian Ministry, 
the time has now arrived for a more strenuous effort on the part of 
the State. A fine ranging from two to ten lire or francs is to be 
imposed in cases of non-attendance or of wilful irregularity in 
attendance; and half of the fines levied are in all cases to be 
applied to the provision of books and educational apparatus for the 
cokeal itself. More indirect measures are devised in support of the 
system of compulsion. After a year has from the date of 

e present Bill a knowledge of reading and writing will be required 
from all persons who are appointed to any office under the State, 
the Province, or the Commune. After three years have passed the 
conscript who is uninstructed, whatever number he may have 
drawn, will be placed in the first category, and at once ordered into 
active service. The last provision is more educational than penal, 
for the army has for some time been one of the most efficient of 
Italian schools. All soldiers are placed under a system of graduated 
instruction, and holidays or leave of absence are made conditional 
on their progress in the military schools, 

Compulsion has been so long the theory of Italian education 
that its legal enforcement, however difficult in practice, is not 
likely to excite any political opposition. But the abandonment 
of the principle of gratuitous instruction will probably excite warm 
discussion. The question is in great measure a financial one. The 
total cost of instruction in Italy amounts to over 1,100,0004,, 
400,000/. of which is devoted to middle-class and University edu- 
cation, and is mainly drawn from general taxation; but the 
700,000/. which is actually spent on the million and a half of 
scholars in the elementary schools falls wholly on the resources of 
the commune or parish, and is raised by communal rates. It has 
been calculated that the introduction of compulsory attendance 
would, on the present system of gratuitous instruction, raise the 
burden thus imposed on the communes to over 2,000,000/. a 
year; and even allowing for a good deal of exaggeration in this 
estimate, it is plain that the increase of expense would be enor- 
mous. The addition of any heavy taxation at the present 
moment would be a serious political danger, and we can h 
wonder that Signor Scialoia is driven to the expedient of a school 
fee in all communes which exceed the number of 400 inhabitants. 
The annual payment is to range between twenty francs and four, 
at the discretion of the School Board of the district. In actual 
working, no doubt, this measure is designed to tell, not on the 
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r, but on the middle classes. Education in Italy is far from 
Ties aided by the abundance of private schools which we find 
here at home. In 1870 the private schools of ry! were in- 
structing only 150,000 scholars, or but a tenth of those under 
instruction in the schools of the commune. The private schools 
which existed have in fact been drained by the gratuitous 
education of the public schools, and it is a remarkable fact that 
where the general improvement of education has been attended b 
an increase of scholars, the increase has come from the middle 
classes and not from the poor. Much of the irritation expressed 
by the poorer communes at the increase of the school rate has 
sprung from a consciousness that they were in this way paying 
for a class which could well afford to pay for itself. Considera- 
tions of this sort may bring about the adoption of such a gradu- 
ated school fee as Signor Scialoia proposes, but even with this 

rovision the economical difficulty remains a very serious one. 
The rovinces in which education remains most backward and 
schools are rarest, such as the Basilicata and Calabria, are precisely 
those which are the poorest and least able to bear the heavy 
expenditure which a system of compulsory education must 
f the present system, indeed, i ith 

he gravest defect of the system, in is one wi 

which Pis most difficult to deal. The commune or parish is the 

aymaster; and in the hands of its council or parish vestry has 
hitherto been solely placed the government and management of the 
school. A knot of utterly uneducated peasant farmers, hating instruc- 
tion and the burden of it, is entrusted with the duty of providing 
schools and school apparatus, electing the master, and enforcing 
the law of attendance. Those who are inclined to hand over our 
rural schools in England to Boards of Guardians might study 
with some advantage the working of such a system in Italy. The 
one aim with the communal council is simply to cut down the 
expenses, and the miserable stipend of the schoolmaster is the 
first fruit of its exertiuns. Population is so sparse in many of 
the rural districts, and attendance so utterly neglected, that each 
of the’ existing 30,000 communal schools is attended on an 
average by only forty scholars. The work looks small, and the 
farmers think the smallest stipend too large for the work. The 
law indeed fixes a minimum stipend, but a needy commune 
finds an easy way of evading the law by a secret arrangement with 
the new master for the return of a portion of the stipend assigned 
to him. Instances of this sort are common enough in Southern 
Italy, and the victims whom the necessity of re-election every 
three years places wholly in the hands of their persecutors 
naturally suffer in silence rather than risk the loss of their 
remaining pittance. Communes yet needier, or sheltered by their 
local position from observation, simply ignore the law and the 
obligation of building schools altogether. So far as we understand 
Signor Scialoia’s Bill, ane to do away with the control of 
the communal councils altogether, and to replace them by com- 
munal School Boards, grouped round the School Board of the 
province, and united by a system of Government inspection with 
a central Education Board which will serve as adviser of the 
Minister. It is not likely from the social circumstances of Italy 
that the parish School Board will differ much in composition from 
the que weep, but the grouping of these lower bodies round 
a central Board, and the visits of official inspectors, will probably 
infuse a new temper into their administration of the schools. B 
another provision the Bill does something to raise the stipend, 
and with it the position, of the schoolmasters in rural schools. 
They are divided into two grades ; the stipend of the first ranging 
from 28/. to 36/. per annum, that of the second from 24/. to 281. 
Small as such a payment seems, measured by an English standard, 
it is practically a considerable advance on the incomes actually 
enjoyed by the teachers of Italy ; and, what is of yet greater im- 
portance, the severance of the School Board from the communal 
council will probably ensure the money being actually paid. An 
additional payment of four lire on each child above the number of 
thirty in a school will secure the active co-operation of the 
masters in securing a attendance. Great, however, as we 
may expect the obstacles to be in the way of emancipating the 
school from the control of the commune, a yet fiercer resistance 
may be expected to the Minister’s proposal to ize “ non- 
communal” or private schools as institutions for elemen 
teaching side by side with the communal, and the teaching of “ the 
principles of justice and social morality” asa necessary part of 
elementary instruction. In English phrase, we may these 
clauses proposals to recognize Denominational schools side by side 
with the older unsectarian State schools, and to giveaState sanction, 
which has hitherto been withheld, to religious teaching as a part 
of the system of public instruction. As yet the religious character 
of the education given has been left wholly at the discretion of 
the communal council, and the results have been correspondingly 
various. A council where the Republicans predominate pro- 
hibits all religious teaching whatever; a council where the 
priesthood has weight orders the latest Ultramontane catechism 
to be made a text-book. The last municipal election at Naples 
turned in great measure on the desire of the rival parties to get 
hold of the ope and the example of such a struggle may 
be expected to spread. But whatever heart-burnings may be 
caused by the working of the system at present, it is plain that 
the introduction of compulsion has hal the Government to see 
the gang yi some decision on the point, and Signor Scialoia’s 
clause may be taken as indicating the wish to steer a middle course 
between the zealots of both parties. But a vague phrase such as 
“the principles of justice and social morality ” will require official 


exposition from the new Educational Board before it can do much 
in the way of pacification, 

The recognition of private schools springs partly, no doubt, from 
the wish to relieve the financial pressure of the project, but still 
more from the religious difficulty we have noticed above. At 
present the priest exercises a great, though an indirect, weight on 
the education of the rural communes. He soon makes it under- 
stood that if the new master or mistress do not enjoy his confidence, 
they will see very few faces in their schools. With the introduc- 
tion of compulsion this check will cease, but the Government 
shrink from direct encounter with the religious difficulty. The 
rise of private schools—for the most part taught by priests and 
of a directly Catholic character—is evidently regarded by them 
as a safety-valve which may prevent any direct explosion of the 
religious sentiment. Whatever may be the merits of a policy 
of conciliation, which is characteristic of the present Ministry, 
it will hardly escape a fierce opposition from the anti-ecclesi- 
astical party in Italy, or be regarded with much favour by the 
mass of cooler politicians who have been looking for a means 
of escaping from the sway of the priesthood in the very 
education which is thus in good part handed over to them. 
The question indeed of a rival system of education conducted by 
bodies of a directly religious character is a yet more difficult one 
for Italy than it has been found for France. In the first place, the 
political belief of the D ages. the friar, or the nun, who thus 
mould the opinions of the youth of Italy, isa belief absolutely 
adverse to the very existence of Italy itself. Across the Alps 
the priest may advocate a Legitimist, a Bonapartist, or a Catholic 
France, but he does not question the right of France to be a 
country. In Italy he does and he must do this. Then again in 
France, the Christian Brethren, who are the principal agents in 
the religious education of the poor, are a body specially trained for 
educational purposes. They may be badly trained, as their 
opponents allege, they may shrink from a State examination and 
require a certificate granted simply by the bishop, but they are 
trained in some fashion at any rate, and they have some evidence 
to show for their competency to exercise the office of teachers. 
In Italy the case is wholly different. Teaching Sisters abound in 
the Neapolitan province, but they are in many cases without 
certificates at all; in others they evade the rule which requires one 
by handing on their certificate from one holder to another, with 
small risk of detection. In addition to their purely educational 
defects, these teaching Brothers and teaching Sisters are in man 
cases foreigners ; and when we remember the violence of Catholic 
antipathy to Italy in countries across the Alps, we can hardly 
wonder at the demand of Italian friends of education that 
citizenship shall be regarded as an indispensable qualification for 
the office of a teacher, even in private schools. If, how- 
ever, these private schools are not only to exist, but to be formall 
recognized by the State, a more rigid execution of the law, whic 
already — from all teachers an official certificate of pro- 
ficiency, will be imperatively required to reduce the number of 
Sisters and friars employed in education, and to compel their 
schools to raise the character of their instruction. With difficul- 
ties like these before it, it is impossible to forecast the fate of Signor 
Scialoia’s Bill. To Englishmen its chief interest must lie in the 
curious parallel which it brings to light between our own educa- 
tional difficulties and those of Italy. Both countries are taking 
refuge in compulsion, but Italy is repudiating universal free 
instruction, while we are clearly drawing nearer to it. Italy is 
ten ge the unfitness of parish vestries to act as School 

oards, while we are suggesting the employment of Boards of 
Guardians in that capacity; and while we are edging all religious 
instruction out of our schools, Italy is finding herself driven to 
edge it in again. It is curious to watch the likeness and unlike- 
ness of the two educational movements, and in their points of 
opposition it will be yet more curious to see which proves to be 
in the right. 


MR. PLIMSOLL’S AGITATION. 


M® PLIMSOLL had what is called a very enthusiastic 
meeting in Exeter Hall on Saturday night. ‘he great hall 
was filled with people, who rose to their feet and cheered and 
waved their hats and handkerchiefs when Mr. Plimsoll and his 
friends came on the platform, and again when Mr. Plimsoll rose 
to speak, and once more when he sat down; and strong resolutions 
were passed ane ag shipowners and pledging the meeting 
to support Mr. Plimsoll’s movement. Lord Shaftesbury was in 
the chair, and those who are acquainted with Lord Shaftesbury’s 
‘eat style of eloquence will not need to be told that strong 
anguage was not wanting. He said that he asked for no restraint of 
language, hardly for any restraint of manner, and certainly he 
set the example of relieving himself as far as possible from any 
restraints of the kind. He drew a striking picture of the “dia- 
bolical” shipowner on the one hand, and on the other of the British 
sailor “as helpless as a child,” who did not know his own interest, 
and could not protect himself, and who must be taken care of by 
the public. e professional agitators who are always parading 
themselves as representative working men also turned up on this 
occasion, and it appears that the organization of the Trade Unions 
is to be em ‘ao in order to excite the working classes on the 
subject. With every respect for Mr. Plimsoll, and with the deepest 
sympathy with the enterprise in which he is engaged, we venture 
to doubt whether the course oi agitation in which he has now 
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embarked is ouiipetieaiieton promote the permanent success of the 
objects he has atheart. We are quite aware that this is not a case for 
soft kid glove touches and a subdued drawing-room tone and polite 
euphemisms. It is just as well that the sort of things which the 
shipowners are accused of doing should be called by their right 
names, and we admit that it is not very easy to speak of such things 
with perfect calmness. It isnot, however, as a question of good taste 
that we are disposed to argue the matter, but as a question of 
expediency. In the first instance Mr. Plimsoll found that he 
could make no head against the interested hostility of the ship- 
owners, the inertia of the Board of Trade, and the indifference of 
the House of Commons. Year after year he brought forward his 
motion, but in vain, and at last he resolved: to appeal to public 
opinion. His book is certainly violent and sensational, but its best 
——— is that it has answered its purpose. Public opinion 
as been roused, and everybody is now on Mr. Plimsoll’s side. 
He has whistled for a wind, and the wind has come at his call; 
but what we fear is that, unless he knows how to set his sails 
and trim his craft, he may possibly find that he has more wind 
than is good for him. It seems to us that what is wanted now is 
not frothy declamation, and the pouring out of Shaftesburyian 
vials of wrath, or the factitious agitation of “representative 
working-men,” but hard facts and clear-headed, sagacious, prac- 
tical counsels. Mr. Plimsoll wishes he had Dickens to help him 
with a novel, and he tells us that he proposed to M. Gustave 
Doré to paint a great picture representing the bottom of the North 
Sea strewn wi and drowning seamen who had been 
sent to their death in rotten ships from certain notorious ports. 
Mr. Plimsoll, however, has not yet found a novelist, and M. Doré has 
declined his offer. Mr. Plimsoll does not seem to have realized that 
there are two stages in a movement such as that ;with which he 
has identified himself. There is, first, the stirring up of public 
opinion, and next there is the question how the force thus raised 
can best be turned to practical account. And in this instance the 
second of these stages would appear to have been reached. One 
of the dangers of trusting too much to mere popular excitement 
is that its gusty vehemence is subject to equally sudden reactions. 
At present Mr. Plimsoll is having it all his own way. The ship- 
owners are discreetly silent, but when they come forward with 
their defence, people will perhaps be surprised to find that there 
are two sides to the story. There is also some risk of popular 
enthusiasm being chilled by the discovery that in legislation 
good intentions are not enough by themselves, and that an 
impracticable Act of Parliament is worse than useless. 

. Plimsoll has certainly exposed himself to the charge of 
inconsistency by first demanding an inquiry, and then, when an 
inquiry has been granted, turning round and saying that it is 
n to proceed to legislation at once, without waiting for 
the result of the — Mr. Plimsoll might retort the charge 
of inconsistency; for the Government which now opposes legis- 
lation on the ground that inquiry is indispensable, formerly 
— inquiry on the ground that the facts were notorious 
and the subject ripe for legislation. Questions of personal 
inconsistency are, however, trivial in themselves. The im- 
portant question is whether, on the whole, it is expedient 
to anticipate the report of the Commission by immediate 
legislation. For our own part, we have before said that we 
believe sufficient materials are at hand for the purposes of 
legislation. As, however, there is to be a Commission, and as the 
Commission can easily finish its inquiries and report before next 
Session, no great harm can come from postponing legislation for 
another year. Already Mr. Plimsoll’s agitation has had the effect 
of making shipowners more cautious about sending out doubt- 
ful vessels; the sailors feel that, if they have a case, they are pretty 
sure to be supported ; and every disaster that occurs becomes the 
subject of sharp questioning in the House of Commons. Under 
these circumstances shipowners must feel that they are living in a 
sort of glass case, and for their own sake they are pretty sure to 
be careful what they do. When we turn to Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill 
we find an additional reason for delay. It is not a favourable 
specimen of draughting. It is wordy and confused, and the sec- 
tions do not follow each other in logical order. It seems to us 
that it has also more serious defects. It strikes at the principle of 
the present law by which an attempt—a feeble and ineffectual 
attempt, we admit—is made to fasten responsibility on the owner 
for sending out an unseaworthy ship, and supplies what we are 
afraid would be found practically to A a substitute of doubtful 
value. It is proposed that no British ship shall be allowed to leave 
or enter a British port unless it can produce a certificate from the 
Board of Trade that it has been passed by a surveyor of the Board 
of Trade, or by a surveyor either of Lloyd’s Register or of the 
Liverpool Underwriters’ Registry. The surveyor is to furnish the 
owner with a statement of any defects which he may discover in 
the ship, and these defects must be remedied to his satisfaction 
before a certificate can be obtained. In the case of surveys by 
Board of Trade surveyors, there is to be an appeal to the Board; 
and the Board may at any time cancel or suspend a certi- 
ficate if it has reason to believe that the certificate was 
issued upon false or erroneous information, or that anything 
has happened to injure the soundness of the ship. Deck loads are 
to be prohibited from January to March inclusive, and from Sep- 
tember to December in every year, except under special license 
from the Board of Trade. It is further provided that a load-line 
denoting the minimum depth of freeboard of every British ship— 
the freeboard to be determined by a table in the Bill—shall be 
painted in white on the hull of the ship amidships in a con- 


icuous manner. No ship which is so loaded that the depth of 
the freeboard uf such ship is less than the minimum depth of the 
freeboard as indicated by the load-line will be allowed to sail from 
any port, and if a ship enters without sufficient freeboard, the 
owner and master will be liable to heavy penalties. Foreign ships 
entering our ports are to be subject to similar requirements. At 
present nger vessels are obliged to be surveyed, and many 
owners find it for their own interest to have surveys by 
the officers of Lloyd’s Register or the Liverpool Underwriters’ 
Registry. There is no reason why the rule should not be ex- 
tended to merchant vessels as well as passenger vessels. The 
difficulty of marking a load-line is that the depth to which a vessel 
might safely be nae would depend in some degree on the nature 
of the cargo; but this difficulty might be got over if the sug- 
gestion of the Institute of Naval Architects were adopted—to 
mark on the side of each ship amidships the point at which a 
horizontal plane would cut off one-fourth of her internal capacity. 
This se supply an indication of the weight of the cargo in pro- 

rtion to the cubic capacity of the ship, and would be at least 
important evidence in any inquiry as to alleged overloading. 
The prohibition of deck loads is certainly justified by experience, 
but it must not be forgotten that a former statute on the subject 
had to be repealed as impracticable. 

During the week the case of the Sea Queen has turned up in 
the course of discussion in the House of Commons; and as the 
case is a very good illustration of the sort of questions which 
occasionally arise in inquiries as to the soundness or overloading 
of vessels, it may be worth while to give an outline of the evi- 
dence. The Sea Queen—originally the Normanby—was built in 
1859. After passing through several hands with various changes 
of name, we find her finally registered as the Sea Queen in 1864. 
She had then been lengthened, and an upper deck had been built 
on her. In February 1870 she was Toaded at Newcastle for 
Malaga with coals—in all some 1,117 tons, or about one-third 
more than her gross tonnage. The firm who then owned her had 
bought her some years before for 7,500/.; she was insured for 
10,000. She went to sea on the 12th. On the 14th fragments 
of the ship were washed up on the North Scroby Sand, and “ the 
inference was that every soul on board perished.” ‘lhe owners 
were paid the whole of the insurance money. One of them stated 
in court that he sent 3/. to a widow at Sunderland. Before the 
vessel went to sea her depth in the water attracted attention. The 
captain’s wife remonstrated with the owners about it. ‘The 
steward said to his wife—this at least is in the wife’s evidence— 
“Look what a shameful state we are going out in, with- 
out a mainmast, and so deeply laden.” ‘The cook, who 
had never seen the vessel till he went on board, was 
startled to find her so deep in the water, and. ‘so long 
and narrow. He was so low-spirited that his wile urged 
him to come away. He said he would have done so had it not 
been for her sake and the two children, but he was afraid of 
two months’ imprisonment. One of the crew told his sister he 
was going in the Sea Queen only because, if he did not go, he 
would get three months’ imprisonment, and that would forfeit 
his certificate. Another man was by his father and mother 
not to sail in her, but he said he had signed articles, and was com- 
pelled to go. Joseph Hubbard, who had been twenty-one years a 
seaman, and was then a river policeman, was struck by the depth 
of the ship; he had never seen a steamer going to sea so deep 
before. ‘The mate told him that two of the men were inclined to 
refuse duty, and the constable then told the men that they must not 
refuse duty, but if they had anything to complain of they must 
come ashore and go before the magistrate. ‘The men said they did 
not care if they were locked up, as the ship was nigh sinking. 
The constable saw the water at that moment “ dabbling over the 
gunwale in different places.” The men went to sea and were 
drowned with the rest. The depth of the Sea Queen in the water 
seems to have been the common talk of the docks. The examining 
officer of the Customs who cleared her made a remark about it. 
Theassistant staith-master thought she was “ dangerously deep.” A 
ship-chandler observed that the ship as she passed out “ looked low 
in the water, was of great length, and, being without a mainmast, 
had a ghastly appearance.” The dock-master “considered the 
vessel pny | better than a coffin.” The deputy dock-master 
when he saw her go out said she was in a disgraceful state and 
would never reach her destination. A shipwright and surveyor 
under the Board of Trade said she was the deepest ship he ever 
saw afloat ; he thought her “‘a coffin to some of the poor fellows.” 
The captain of a steam-tug to whom he made the remark agreed 
with him. The lock-gateman, an old seaman, thought she was 
in a dangerous state, aud said he would not go to sea in her if the 
owners would give her to him for nothing. The dock-gateman 
said, “If I had signed articles to go in the ship, I would go six 
months to gaol rather than go in her.” A dock pilot declared 
he would not have gone to sea in her. On the other 
hand, the Lloyds’ surveyor at Hartlepool who had super- 
intended the original construction and also the lengthening 
of the ship, a shipbuilder at Hartlepool, a London ship- 
broker who had superintended the loading of the Sea Queen 
on different occasions, a surveying officer of the Admiralty 
Transport Service who had surveyed her in 1867, the 
pilot who took her out of dock, and one of the owners gave 
evidence as to her seaworthiness; but of these only the pilot 
and owner had seen her when actually loaded for this voyage. It 
was suggested that such a long vessel without bulwarks would 
look very deep and low in the water, and this might mislead a casual 
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@bserver. The Court of Inquiry came to the conclusion that the 
Sea Queen, “ though deep, was not overladen to that extent as to 
render her dangerous,” but they “respectfully urged on the Govern- 
ment the necessity of instituting some inspection to prevent a 
system ”—that is, overloading which has become so notorious 
in vessels leaving the Tyne.” Mr. Galloway, the chief surveyor 
of steam-vessels, drew up a minute on this case for the Board of 
Trade. He thought the vessel had sufficient freeboard, but was 
not strong enough to. so large a quantity of dead weight in 
safety. “ This case,” he added, “ shows the absurdity of the pro- 

that Government should interfere with the stowage or load- 
ing of ships. If this ship had been a very strong ship, and without 
the cargo-ports, I have no doubt she would have carried the dead 
weight named with safety, but, as it was, such a weight 
was decidedly a source danger. If the Board of Trade 
are to interfere with the loading of-ships, they will have 
to make provision to meet the special case of each ship, for 
it does not follow that two ships of like tonnage and of the 
same dimensions can with safety be sent to sea with a like 
cargo, unless the details of construction are also alike, and the 
quality of the material and the workmanship are identical.” It is 
obvious that under a system of surveys there would be a better 
guarantee than at present for the soundness of vessels, and that 
the painting up of a load-line as suggested by the Institute of 
Naval Architects—not an absolute limit of loading, but an indi- 
cation of the weight of cargo in proportion to the cubic measure- | 
ment of the vessel—would meet the objections raised by Mr. | 
Galloway, and would at the same time supply a trustworthy 
basis for the judgment of a court of inquiry. It is above all 
important, however, not to diminish the responsibility of owners 
for the seaworthiness of their vessels. 


| 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


F the only direct result of the defunct Irish University Bill 
has been to bring about a Ministerial crisis, it has at least served 
indirectly to apply-a fresh stimulus to the eloquence of Roman 
Catholic prelates. A discourse of Dr. Vaughan’s, the newly | 
appointed Bishop of Salford, is reported from Rome, which ought | 
to fill Mr. Disraeli with shame and compunction at the course he | 
saw fit to adopt on that occasion. Whether or not he was con- 
sulting the best interests of the Conservative party or of University 
Education, we will not now discuss. But he is proved to have 
been deplorably unmindful of what was due to the traditions of | 
the great Caucasian race. It is true indeed that the Jews are no 
longer “ the chosen” and “ peculiar people.” Their “ missionary 
work” has been confided to other hands, but the principle remains 
unchanged. There is still on earth “a peculiar people set apart 
by Providence to do the missionary work of the Church ;” and 
that people is the Irish nation, which has been trained under the 
bondage and oppression of England, as Israel was trained of old 
under Egyptian bondage, for its glorious destiny. It has moreover 
been endowed by Providence with “the theological virtues of 
faith, hope, and charity,” and “ the two great gifts of poverty and 
thastity.” Its apostolic energy has already evangelized “ England, 
Scotland, Germany, and France,” and is now engaged in converting 
America, and is destined to convert the world. ‘lo be sure, it has 
generally been believed that the special distinction of Judaism was 
to be an exclusive rather than an expansive and missionary power, 
end that St. Augustine converted England. And we seem to have 
heard before now bitter lamentations from the most orthodox 
uarters over the scandal brought on their religion by “the low 
rish ”—who, according to Dr. Vaughan, are “the greatest moral 
power in the world ”—and their frequent apostasy when removed 
trom the restraints ofhome. It must have been most gratifying to 
such of them as are to be found in the Eternal City to learn on such 
unimpeachable authority that their extensive contributions to the 
dirt and drunkenness of the chief cities of England and America are 
in truth the outward signs of a magnificent Christian apostolate, 
which has for fourteen centuries been conquering the allegiance 
of mankind, and before which those “legalized bandits,” the 
“ hypocritical Kings, and Ministers, and Parliaments,” of the 
present day, will be compelled to bow. Bishop Vaughan, how- 
ever, is hardly a preacher whose theological—or, we should rather 
say, ethnological—lucubrations are likely to attract serious 
attention beyond a very select and very Hibernian circle. The | 
collapse of Mr. Gladstone’s m e has inspired a more intelligent, | 
if hardly more intelligible, flow of episcopal eloquence nearer home. | 
Archbishop Manning is so constantly on his legs that it is perhaps | 
hardly to be expected that his utterances should always be quite | 
coherent. The silver stream of his oratory is too seldom inter- | 
rupted by any golden interludes of silence. But we must confess 
that his speech at the Liverpool Catholic Club the other day has , 
rather puzzled us on more accounts than one. It was evidently | 
intended as a sort of profession of his political faith in general, and | 
of his particular opinious on the subject of University education. | 
On neither point is it very easy to understand him. 

The Archbishop began by disclaiming sympathy with any poli- 
tical party, and assured his hearers that this was the proper atti- 
tude for Catholics, and that it was illustrated by his own lifelong | 
example. During forty years he had only once exereised his fran- | 
chise, and then it was on Mrs. Poyser’s principle, not because he — 
liked the candidate for whom he voted Fest, but because he dis- | 
liked him least. “I wanted to keep out somebody else.” “A | 


more supreme disregard for party politics and party Gevernments— | 


and a plague, I say, upon both their Houses—no man in that room 
could possess.” "Whather Dr. Manning really wishes to see both 
Houses of the Legislature abolished is not explained. His language, 
strong as it is, does not go quite so far as that of his colleague, Bishop 
Vaughan, who spoke, we are told, “with a contempt nothing 
could exceed of Liberal Governments and Parliaments.” But he 
went on to observe that, when asked some years ago by a distin- 

ished politician what line Catholics would take in the elections, 
Ie replied, “ We care nothing about you or your politics, but there 
are two things we do care for, and if you touch either of them 
every Catholic in Great Britain will vote against you.” To these 
two things we will return directly. But meanwhile the Arch- 
bishop's profession of political faith, or rather of political scepticism, 
which is expressly put forward not as his own theory, but as com- 
mon to him with all his co-religionists, strikes us as an extremely odd 
one. If he only means that Roman Catholics, as such, are not bound 
to be Whigs or Tories, Liberals or Conservatives, nothing can be 
more obviously reasonable ; but just the same thing might be pre- 
dicated of the members of every other Communion. Circumstances 
may have often inclined Anglicans to the Conservative and Dis- 
senters to the Liberal side in polities, as circumstances have also 
established an alliance in former years between the Liberal party and 
the Roman Catholics. Such connexions are no doubt accidental 
and variable; and if the Archbishop simply meant that it was 
open to Catholics as much as to any one else to choose their side 
in polities according to their personal convictions, he could have 
been charged with nothing worse than a gratuitous assertion of 
truisms. But the general drift of his speech, and his pointed 


| reference to his own abstention from voting during the last forty 


years, point to a diilerent interpretation of his words. What he 
appears to have really meant was, not that Catholics were free to 
take their side in politics, but they ought to have no polities at 
all, except where their own religious interests are concerned, and 
ought then to vote against any and every Government which re- 
fused to do their bidding. If “ the Holy See and religious educa- 
tion are touched, every Catholic in Great Britain” must vote 
against the Government. On all other questions Catholics are 
wholly indifferent and will not vote at all. That is to say, 
in other words, not that on all points concerning the social, 
moral, or political welfare of their country, which have no direct 
bearing on the interests, real or supposed, of their Church, 
Catholics may ditler in opinion and take opposite sides, but that 
all such points are really beneath their consideration, and they 
had better have nothing to do with them. It is difficult to 
believe that Dr. Manning has really attained to this very un- 
patriotic state of what the Stoic philosophers would have called 
arapatia, still less that he has “ possessed” it, as his words would 
imply, for the last forty years. But that, if he is correctly re- 
ported, is certainly the upshot of this portion of his speech. 

The two points on which alone Catholics do care to have and express 
an opinion are alleged to be ‘‘the Holy See” —meaning evidently the 
temporal power—* and religious education.” And these two are 
practically reduced to one, tor the somewhat startling reason that 
“the former point (the Holy See) Divine Providence has taken 
into His own hands, and we will await the issue.” We should 
ourselves have imagined that to a believer in Divine Providence 
there were no “ points” which did not fall within its scope. 
And there was a period not very long ago, if our memory serves 
us truly, when Dr. Manning was by no means disposed “ to await 
the issue” quietly as regards the particular point which Providence 
has now, it seems, for the first time taken charge of. We have 
some recollection of being inundated with an endless flood of 
sermons, speeches, pastorals, and pamphlets from his pen for years, 
hoth before and after his appointment to the archbishopric, until 
the still more “ burning question” of Papal infallibility turned 
up to give a new direction to his thoughts. But a French bishop 
publicly announced at the beginning of the Italian war in 
1859 that “ God, with the assistance of France, was writing a 
magnificent page in the history of the world.” And so it appears 
that Providence, with the assistance of Victor Emmanuel, has for 
the present, at all events, decided the question of the temporal 
power—decided it wrongly, we fear, if Archbishop Manning’s 
earlier declarations on the subject may be relied upon. The one 
remaining point, therefore, which Providence has not yet removed 
from human guardianship, is that of education, and to the Irish 
University Bill the rest of the speech is devoted. Dr. Manning 
“ felt it his duty” to hear the whole debate, not because he has 
itching ears, but because it is impossible to watch the course of a 
discussion by reading the reports in the newspapers. We hardly 
see why, but considering how frequently the Archbishop feels it 
his duty to attend the debates in both Houses—notwithstanding 
his “ plague on them ”—we may venture to hope that in this case 
duty and inclination did not rudely clash. It is perhaps also 
natural to infer that he is not—to his own credit—so entirely in- 
different as he would fain persuade us to the political interests of 
his country. Be that as it may, some of his comments on the 
University Bill are sufiiciently surprising, and all the more so as 
he was very generally reported at the time to have expressed his 
satisfaction with it as a just and reasonable measure, and all 
that could fairly be expected. He does indeed distinctly repeat 
to his hearers at Liverpool his conviction of the honest and 
honourable desire of the Government to do full justice to the 
Trish Catholics, and he admits that the rejected Bill would haye 
placed them in a much better position as regards University 
degrees than their English co-religionists. But his account 
of the position of these last is not very intelligible, according 
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to the report in the Times, of which no contradiction has appeared: | parture. The man was tried and convicted for stealing this 


—‘ No Catholic in England can take a degree without either ex- 
posing himself to the pestilential infidelity of Oxford, or going to 
the London University, and at the London University no Catholic 
can take a degree without being examined in the ethics and meta- 
physics which are taught by the Professors of that University.” As 
to the latter statement, a graduate of London University wrote to 
the Times next day to point out, what we should have — 
was tolerably notorious, that it is a purely examining body, having 
no professors at all, and that nobody need “go to it” for the 
urpose of obtaining a degree, in the sense of residing or attendin 

| ss aed there, though it is open to those who so desire to atten 
University College in Gower Street, the great majority of students 
being in fact prepared for their degree examinations at Denomi- 
national Colleges or by private tuition. He also pointed out that 
the provisions introduced into Mr. Gladstone's Bill against making 
the examinations a vehicle of — or excluding any particular 
doctrines in theology or philosophy are in practice strictly carried 
out at London University. The Archbishop’s complaint is, there- 
fore, based on a complete ignorance of the facts. As to the 
“ pestilential infidelity of Oxford,” he has, of course, a right to 
his own opinion. It may perhaps help to explain the very curious 
circumstance that twice within the last ten years, after collecting 
subscriptions 'for the purpose and (if we are not misinformed) 
actually purchasing ground at Oxford for building upon, Dr. New- 
man has been compelled to relinquish his scheme, not by any 
opposition of the University authorities, who manifested a friendly 
disposition, but by the authorities of his own Church. But it is 
not equally easy to reconcile with this fact, or with the Arch- 
bishop’s sweeping denunciation of the “ pestilential ” atmosphere, 
another circumstance. It was only two years ago that the 
Jesuits resumed charge of the Roman Catholic mission at 
Oxford, which they had given up about ten years before, and 
began making arrangements for building a new and handsome 
church in a central position—presumably with the object of 
attracting Catholic undergraduates, for the present chapel 
abundantly suffices for the wants of the small body of resident 
members of their Communion. This hardly looks as if they, any 
more than Dr. Newman, shared the Archbishop’s view of the 
matter. 

We need not follow Dr. Manning through his pathetic de- 
scription of the young Catholic who has had his faith disturbed 
and “the structure of his brain altered” by the heretical teaching of 
the metaphysical Professors of London University—meaning, we 
presume, University College. It is not till nearly the end of his 
speech that he comes back to the subject which he had all along 
been professing to deal with, the Irish University Bill. And, having 
already expressed his conviction that the Government had every 
desire to act justly, and that their measure would have given far 
— advantages to Roman Catholics than any they enjoy in 

gland, he seems to have felt the difficulty of harmonizing these 
admissions with the suicidal refusal of the Irish bishops to accept 
a much better offer than is ever likely to be made to them again. 
He says, however, that he believes the bishops would gladly have 
accepted the offer, “though there was no endowment,” if it had 
not consolidated and rendered anent the mixed and godless 
system of education established in 1845. On which we have only 
two remarks to make. In the first place, if the bishops refused 
an offer which “gave the Catholics of Ireland power to obtain 
degrees on terms consistent with their consciences,” and “much 
better than those on which Catholics can obtain degrees in 

d”—and that is a very moderate way of stating what was 
offered them—because it did not also abolish the existing system 
of “the godless colleges,” which none of them need have attended, 
their manner of reasoning must have been more profoundly 
Hibernian than we should have ventured to suppose. In the next 
place, if their meaning be that with which Dr. Manning credits 
them, their way of expressing it is so purely Hibernian as to recall 
the fatal ejaculation of the drowning man whom “ nobody shall 
save.” In their public declaration against the Bill, the bishops 
do indeed complain of “ mixed and secular education,” and of the 
retention of two of the obnoxious Queen’s Colleges; but the main 
stress is laid on the very objection which the Archbishop thinks 
they did not really care about, two long paragraphs being devoted 
to an elaborate protest against the “aggravated injustice” of no 
endowments being provided for them. And the same point was 
emphatically dwelt upon by their spokesmen in Parliament. The 
Archbishop is naturally anxious to make out the best case he can 
for his epi 1 brethren on the other side of the Irish Channel, 
but his speech suggests a shrewd suspicion that, if he had occupied 
Cardinal Cullen’s post, the Bill would have met with a very 
different reception at the hands of the hierarchy. 


LARCENY IN ADULTERY. 
A® important question of woman's rights has arisen in a cri- 
minal court. The law of England does not punish a man 
for abducting another man’s wife, but some English lawyers have 
been disposed to punish the abduction, together with the wife, of 


that which would commonty be considered as the wife’s property. 
There was a case in which an elopement was planned, and the 

wife packed her boxes ready to start. The man told her to bring 
all the money she could, and she had placed money in one of the 
boxes. The boxes were actually placed in a cart and carried 
away, but the husband 


awoke in time to intercept his wife's de- 


money, and the judge who tried him intimated that he might 
have been found guilty of larceny even if the boxes which ho 
carried away had contained only wearing apparel of the wife. 
This, however, was rather alarming doctrine, and it has not been 
maintained in later cases to its full extent. If a woman elopes, 
she necessarily takes some clothes on her person, and, according 
to strictness of law, these clothes are the property of her hus- 
band, and the taking of them mvito domino might be considered 
felony. But if adultery is to be criminally punished, that result 
ought to be attained directly, and not by treating it as a sort of 
constructive lareeny. As regards clothes, indeed, the law has 
been for some time settled, but doubt might still exist in the case 
of jewelry. 

t may of course be urged that, if a woman of the least refine- 
ment elopes, she naturally takes her jewel-case along with her. 
This is indeed what happened in the recent example of Mrs. Brown, 
whose paramour was tried for stealing the jewels which he had 
helped to carry away or dispose of. There is in contemplation of law 
such a unity of interest between husband and wife that ordinarily 
the wife cannot steal the goods of her husband, nor can an in- 
different person steal the goods of the husband by the delivery of 
the wife. If, therefore, the wife deliver the gocds of the husband 
to an indifferent person for that person to convert them to his 
own use, this is no larceny. But if the person to whom the goods 
are delivered by the wife be an adulterer it is otherwise, and an 
adulterer can be properly convicted of stealing the husband’s goods, 
though they be delivered to him by the wife. Ifno adultery has 
been actually committed by the parties, but the goods of the hus- 
band are removed from his house by the intended adulterer with 
intent that the wife should elope with him and live in adultery 
with him, this — of the goods is in point of law larceny. Thus 
the law was correctly enunciated by a learned judge more than 
thirty years ago; but he went on to say that if a wife eloped with 
an adulterer who took her clothes with them it was larceny, and 
this proposition would hardly be supported at the present day. It 
is true, indeed, that the ancient maxims of the Common Law 
would still be applicable to the case. That law knows nothing 
about “separate use,” which is an invention of Courts of Equity. 
All that is the wife’s is the husband’s; but as husband and wife 
are one, the wife cannot steal from the husband, nor can another 
person help her to steal from him unless that person be an adul- 
terer. It seems doubtful whether this exception of an adulterer is 
not of later date than the rule. The exception was either intro- 
duced or recognized in a case decided in 1829, which has been 
followed in later cases. The judges have, however, been unwill- 
ing to carry the principle thus established to its full extent, be- 
cause the result would have been to make every case of what used 
to be called crim. con. a case of felony. In every case of this kind 
the man who takes away the wife of another man must necessarily 
take with him something which is in law the husband's property. 
They may elope together, or the wife may leave the house 
alone, and join her paramour at an appointed place. In the one 
case she perhaps hands her dressing-case to her lover as he helps her 
to descend a ladder of ropes; in the other case she brings it in her 
hand, In the former there would be a “ joint taking,” and in the 
latter there would not; and if this be, as in some of the reported 
cases it has been made, the ground of decision, the law would 
make'a distinction between two cases where the moral guilt of 
both is the same. It was said in the first of the series of modern 
cases that “this was larceny, for, though the wife consented, it 
must be considered that it was done txvito domino.” But this ob- 
servation would apply to all cases that occur, except indeed those 
in which the husband connives at the wife’s departure. In that 
ease money and plate to a considerable amount had been carried 
away, and it may be that both judges and juries have been 
insensibly influenced by the value of the property abducted. 
In a later case the paramour, who was a lodger in the husband’s 
house, went away leaving the husband and wile together ; then the 
husband went out, and then the wife went out and joined her 
paramour. They were followed, and overtaken on the road in 
company, and he was found carrying a bandbox containing wearing 
speerel of the wife, which was of course the husband’s property. 

e was convicted of stealing this property, but the judges held 
that the conviction could not be sustained. There had been, how- 
ever, a previous case in which, besides wearing apparel of the wife, 
a coffee-pot and candlesticks were taken away, and in this case 
the paramour was convicted, and the conviction was sustuined. In 
that case the wife stated that the paramour assisted in removing © 
the property, whereas in the case previously cited it is probable 
that the wife carried the bandbox in her hand. It was further 
stated by the wife that the eoffee-pot and candlesticks had been used 
by her and her paramour during a cohabitation of upwards of a year, 
and the paramour had pledged some of her wearing apparel, and 
applied the money to his own purposes. This is an unsatisfactory 
case, because it can hardly be supposed that the paramour had any 
animus furandi as regards the cottee-pot and candlesticks, and the 
distinction between a joint taking by the two parties and a taking 
by the wife alone is not of any moral value. There was another 
ease in which the wife stated that the paramour told her to 
“ bring all the money she could,” and it might be thought in such 
acase that there was an intention to il the husband, not only of 
his wife, but of his property. In another ease the property aien 
did not consist merely of female apparel, or of articles exclusively 
for female use, but the wife brought this property to the paramour’s 
lodgings, and it was simply found there. Thus there was no joint 
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and no separate possession by the our, and the 
judge who tried osem said that there could be no conviction. 

It appears difficult to extract from these cases any principle 
that can be confidently accepted as conformable either with 
law or common sense. We know, of course, how an elope- 
ment is managed by the heroines of novels. The husband finds 
that his presents to his wife have not only not been taken by her, 
but have been scattered on the floor, or otherwise treated with 
contumely before her departure. But these elopements on the 
a — are not perhaps exactly similar to what occurs 

inarily in the world. 


the first place, an actual guilty pair 
have got to live, and require therefore the means of iving and 
this is a consideration which novelists sometimes ignore. Then, 
again, if a wife who goes away intends to stay away, she may 
consider that some arrangement as to property must at some time 
be made with her husband, and her instinct may coincide with 
legal teaching as to the value of possession. Even as regards money, 
if she took only the income of her own settled estate, and she and 
her paramour lived upon this money, a jury would probably be un- 
willing to act upon the law, which would certainly warrant them in 
finding the paramour guilty of stealing property of the husband. We 
may be quite sure that if Lady Eustace had married before the 
celebrated diamonds were stolen from her, and had eloped, she 
would have taken the diamonds along with her. The extreme 
advocates of woman’s rights in America insist that she ought to 
beat liberty to leave a husband for another man whenever she is 
so pleased. In England at present the same party do not go to an 
equal length, but we may expect that this doctrine of a husband’s 
right to all his wife’s property would not be allowed to be 
applied without question even in a criminal court. We ought 
not at any rate to feel surprise at — a jury prepared to hold 
that when the wife of a hatter at the West-end of London elopes 
with an actor, she may naturally be expected to carry with her 
jewelry of the value of zo00/. or 300/. Having these jewels, 
and wanting money for necessary expenses, she handed some of 
them to her paramour, and he pawned them. Without complaining 
of the verdict in this case, we cannot help remarking that the 
man who became joint possessor of a coffee-pot and candlesticks was 
rather hardly dealt with ; but that was more than twenty years 
ago, and besides he was apparently a low, vulgar fellow. People 
who live in elegance and refinement must be allowed to conform 
to their daily habits even in their vices. 


The summing-up of the learned judge in this case shows that 
lawyers can sumetimes be more reasonable than the law. In 
civil questions the Married Women’s Property Act of 1870 has 
to be taken into account, and it might be expected that that Act 
would influence the administration of the criminal law, although 
it does not directly affect it. Sir W. Bodkin told the jury that the 
broad question for them to consider was “ whether, looking to the 
value of the jewelry, the prisoner must reasonably be supposed to 
have known that he was dealing with the property of the husband, 
or whether he could have been led by Mrs. Brown to believe that 
she had a right to dispose of it as she liked.” If this be accepted 
as a sound exposition of modern law, it follows that a wife who 
elopes from her husband may take with her such articles as have 
been considered as her property, and that her paramour may safely 
assist her in removing them from the husband’s house or in dis- 
posing of them afterwards. To recur again to the case of Lady 

ustace, if her first husband had lived and she had eloped from 
him, taking with her the diamonds (both which suppositions are 
very reasonable), and if a jury could have been persuaded that 
her husband gave them to her, the diamonds might have been 
dealt with by her paramour without liability to punishment. 
As regards the case of the coffee-pot and candlesticks, it is 
highly probable that the.wife took them as being in her view her 
own and not her husband’s property. But, although we may 
think that the adulterer in that case had rather hard measure 
compared with others, it is probable that he got no more than his 
deserts, while other defendants under similar circumstances may 
have got less. But it is a matter of regret that judges in adminis- 
tering criminal law should rely upon distinctions which are not 
differences, or should apply an ancient legal principle which is 
manifestly discordant with modern practice. It would now be con- 
sidered absurd to punish a man for stealing the clothes which a mar- 
ried woman took with her, and which he helped to carry, when she 
eloped with him ; and yet a very learned and able judge declared 
that such was the law in 1841. If this were the law at that 
time, it has since been moditied, but it would be difficult to say 
whether this result is due to the influence of common sense or to 
the prevalence of adultery. 


HIGHLAND SHOOTINGS. 


As we cannot hope for anything like perfect happiness in this 
world, we suppose it is only natural that there should be 
enmities and heartburnings between the occupants of the High- 
land shootings on the one hand and the sheep farmers on the 
other. Otherwise the lot of the sportsman who is blessed with 
a sound constitution, a good digestion, an equable temperament 
independent of weather, who makes sport the object of his life, and 
sets exhilarating exercise above all other earthly joys, would be 
too enviable. As it is, if he is a man of ordinary sensibilities, if he 
hates hot water, and likes to keep on pleasant terms with his 
nearest neighbours, he is by no means likely to lead an unrufiled 
existence, It would be premature to attempt to sum up the 


evidence that is being laid before the Parliamentary Committee 
while the examination of conflicting witnesses expressing them- 
selves with equal decision and bitterness is still in progress. But 
quite enough has come out already to confirm what we have 
always been constrained to believe of the very disagreeable rela- 
tions existing between the farmers and the sportsmen. It is the 
more unfortunate since each must always be very much at the 
mercy of the other, and both must more or less go to the wall 
unless they can manage to pull together pleasantly. 

Every one may be — to be aware that there are two classes 
of shootings in the Highlands. There are the deer forests, where 
the pasturage is monopolized for the purposes of sport, and where 
everything is sacrificed to the preservation of the deer. And 
there are the grouse-shootings, which are let at the same time for 
sheep farms, where there are keepers and shepherds in charge of 
the same ground, and where the two are only too often at feud. 
The deer love a solitude, and a solitude is indispensable to the 
stalker if his sport is to be at all successful, so that the forests are 
made sanctuaries as much as may be. The very grouse are 
carefully kept down, because nothing is more likely to give the 
alarm to the wary stag, and to spoil at the last moment a stalk 
elaborately planned and patiently carried out, than an old out- 
lying grouse cock keeping a bright look-out upon everything 
from the top of some hillock. Consequently the animals 
that prey upon the grouse are encouraged—eagles, hawks, 
ravens, hooded crows, and ground vermin of all kinds. Mueh 
more are men and sheep discouraged. The sight of a 
strange human being—for the deer gets tolerably accustomed to 
any one he is in the habit of seeing—will clear a wide extent of 
hill and valley, and may ruin the day’s sport on which the occu- 
pant of the costly forest has been counting. Most people must 
remember a question of right of way which created much sensation 
at the time, when the late Duke of Athole disputed the title of 
tourists to make a passage from Braemar to Blair Athole i 
his forest of Glen Tilt. But cases of that kind are comparatively 
rare, and do not provoke the indignation of the Highland farmers. 
They have as little sympathy with tourists as his Grace could 
have, and are no lovers of the picturesque themselves. Their 
own grievances come of accidents which are necessarily of per- 

tual occurrence, and which foster continual heartburnings. 

Where a deer forest “ marches” with a sheep farm there is no 
keeping the sheep within bounds. There are no fences of course, 
sheep are of very wandering habits, and the temptations to tres- 
pass are often irresistible. The charm of a forest is its seductive 
pasture, the soft green grass that grows in the sheltered nooks and 
corries. Inthe very best stocked*forests there is always far more 
herbage than the deer can possibly consume, while the sheep are 
distributed over the adjacent farm so as to make the very most of 
the grazing, and something more. Preferring plenty to penury, 
they stray in search of it, guided by their instincts. They break 
bounds when the shepherds and the dogs are out of the way; the 
keen-eyed keepers are down upon them forthwith, and proceed to 
impound them. The shepherds when they take stock of the flock 
find that so many are missing. Experience tells them where the 
wanderers are most likely to be found. But the keepers object to 
parting with the trespassers that are always getting them into 
trouble with their masters, or at least to letting them be taken 
home by the nearest way. They have disturbed the ground 
once already, and their disturbing it again is not to be thought of 
merely to save the shepherds some trouble. They must be driven 
round by the road in place of being taken “ over the hill,” and the 
road may possibly mean a circuit of a dozen times the distance. 
A mountain shepherd, although perpetually on his legs, hates 
above all things straightforward exercise with a purpose, and is 
roportionately grateful to the keeper who compels him to take it. 
Nor is he without means of avenging himself. Possibly he keeps 
an available fowling-piece somewhere about his sod-built hut which 
serves him sufficiently well at short ranges. He has a scrap of 
corn land reclaimed from the moor, and his bit of oats, scanty 
and ill ripened as it is, has irresistible fascinations for the red 
deer. Every night, as the shepherd has reason to know, the 
antlered epicures come trying the strength of the frail fences with 
their horns, while a horde of long-eared sharp-set hinds are hovering 
about in their rear. He ambushes himself accordingly, a white 
shirt drawn over his clothing, blending him with the grey mists 
of the night; as the deer approaches within a few yards of him 
against the wind, he empties the contents of the ancient single- 
barrel into his shoulder. Even if he goes out of his way to watch the 
passes at early dawn, and shoot the deer as they straggle home to 
the forest from feeding on the sheep farm, he is pretty sure to 
have the sympathies of his master the farmer. h blade of 
grass devoured by marauding deer is so much taken from the 
sheep. The farmer, in fact, regards as his natural enemy the 
keeper who protects these poaching and trespassing beasts; he is 
disposed to believe him capable of every species of meanness and 
atrocity, and assumes that the occupant of the shootings is the 
accomplice of his basest actions. 

In saying this, we do not exaggerate. The tenant of an exten- 
sive farm, in giving his evidence the other day, mentioned as a 
matter of course that it was the practice of keepers in his neigh- 
bourhood to drive the tenants’ sheep maliciously with their dogs, 
so that many of the frightened animals were annually being 
smothered or drowned in the “mosspots.” Closely pressed, he 
was compelled to confess that he knew nothing of this from 
personal knowledge, but understood it to be the common impres- 
sion of the country. Another gentleman had been unfortunate 
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— to have had a difficulty with the keeper in the adjacent 
deer forest, who is said to have revenged himself by driving the 
farmer’s sheep over precipices, thus killing a dozen or 
—.- The farmer assumed that the keeper’s malevolence, 
which he never questioned, had been prompted and sanctioned by 
the man’s master ; ee pe on closer examination, he admitted 
that he had no ground whatever for the fancy, the mortality 
having stopped when the man was dismissed. The charge broke 
down altogether on the farmer’s own confession; he had merel 
ae currency beforea Parliamentary Committee to stories whic 
e had so often told himself and his neighbours that he had come 
at last — to believe them. And the cases are only worth 
noticing as illustrating the strong and often. unreasonable antipathy 
felt by the sheep farmers townie the occupants of deer forests. 

Perhaps on the grouse moors the unfriendly feeling is more apt 
to originate on the other side, but of course the causes of heart- 
burning become more frequent and the quarrels grow more en- 
venomed when the farmer and the sportsman are actually joint 
occupants of the same ground. When it is a deer forest that is in 
question, it is likely that it is the farmer who has the more sub- 
stantial grievances. He can do his sporting neighbour comparatively 
little harm—no more, at least, than comes of his sheep occasion- 
ally breaking bounds, which for his own sake he does his best to 
prevent, or some stray deer being occasionally shot down by his 
shepherds. On the other hand, he sees the capricious deer con- 
tinually leaving their own luxurious feeding grounds to browze 
with his sheep on the scantier pasturage, ol yet he has no means 
of proving damages on which to found a claim for compensation. 
And those who know the Highland shee a se stern 
Border men who have migrated from the South—know how the 
injury must rankle when they see the land for which they pay 
a full rent laid under contribution by the deer that are kept for 
the enjoyment of their enemies. But if the farmer must suffer 
sometimes at the hands of the lessee of the forest, and grumbles 
less perhaps at the loss than at the submission with which he must 
endure it, it is his turn to command the situation as between 
himself and the gentleman who rents the shooting over his farm. 
His shepherds are ranging the hills at all hours of the day from 
dawn to evening. It is yy for the keeper whose hut 
lies in the shelter of some deep valley, and whose beat is many 
miles in extent, to keep his eyes upon these men. As they 
go lounging about in the pursuit of their business, the hill 
and all that is upon it is at their mercy. They find the nests of 
the grouse in the spring, they train their dogs to seek for them, 
and they take the eggs. Later, when the young birds are hatched 
from the nests that have escaped, a wave of the hand sends the 
sheep-dog open-mouthed and ravening among the broods. They 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they can pay off their 
grudges by doing an incalculable amount of injury to all three 
classes of their enemies. The keepers lose character with their 
employers when they fail to show a good stock of game; it was 
their “ confounded carelessness,” of course, which let the poachers 
and the vermin come to such a head upon theground. The tenant 
loses the sport he counted upon, and has to grumble over an 
expenditure which has gone for worse than nothing, while in the 
course of successive seasons the moor loses its reputation, and the 
landlord has to submit to a terrible reduction in the fancy rent he 
was wont to demand. Onmany moors, no doubt, there is nothing 
of all this, otherwise we should not hear of the bags that are so 
often made. In many instances the farmer and the sportsman live 
in amity, as they might always do, seeing that there isno specia! 
reason for the sheep farmer and grouse-shooter being anything 
but friends. Where the game tenant is wise in his generation, he 
will make himself friends by help of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness with men who, if they please, may easily spoil his sport ; and 
he will insist upon his keepers being on good terms with the 
shepherds. But where the sportsman is not in the way of being 
forbearing and something more with the farmer, and generous to 
the shepherds, where he does not keep a sh eye on his 
keepers, and choose them for their tact and their temper as 
much as for their professional skill, then it is very sure 

ro grouse and the 
will bear the of them. 

Perhaps the most fruitful cause of contention on grouse moors 
is the shepherds’ dogs. It used to be very irritating to a man 
who paid a fancy rent for his shooting to see and hear shrill- 
mouthed curs jumping up on the roof of every hut he passed, 
baying at him as he went by. He knew they were always 
ranging the hill, disturbing the breeding birds, and snapping 
up the cheepers. He knew there was no chance of any 
deer who might happen to come to his ground remaining on 
it while that abominable yelping was always being borne 
to their ears. So his keepers, who shared his detestation, 
understood that if they laid poison on the sly he would not 
it as a heinous crime. The curs ate and died, and their masters 
were furious ; perhaps some old friend of the shepherd’s, who had 
— many a year with him on the hill and saved him many a 

it of rough labour, some dog whom he had found more affectionate 
than any woman, and far more intelligent than the minister hi 
ate of the accursed thing and died also. The bereaved shepherd 
could not trace the crime by distinct evidence to any one’s door 
in particular, but he never doubted at whose door it must be laid. 
He brooded over the vengeance which might have scarcely stopped 
short of murder had a safe opportunity come to him, and in the 


ever. The dog-tax, we should imagine, must have done away a 
deal with the frequency of this sort of thing; it has thinned 

e number of useless curs, and removed the inducements to have 
recourse to poisoning. But in its way it is scarcely less of a 
ievance with the shepherds because it is felt as a universal one. 


t is the dog that often makes the difference between a good 
shepherd and an indifferent one; certainly between an easy life 
and a very hard one. Of course the shepherd likes to have 


plenty of such useful animals, and a reserve to replace those that 
may come to grief in the winter. And this matter of the dogs, 
viewed as it must be from standpoints so antagonistic, is but a 
type of the many questions that introduce discord into social re- 
lations in the Highlands. We do not know what may come of 
the present inquiry. “As you are ” is the watchword on the one 
side; total abolition is the cry of the extreme advocates on the 
other. But in the meantime, when each must lie so much at 
the mercy of the other, it is plain that mutual conciliation is the 
only sensible policy. 


CRIMINAL LAW UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


HE public of New York was occupied, according to the latest 
advices, in discussing the question whether the perpetrator of 
what is called “the carhook murder” should be hanged. Probably 
the question has been by this time decided, and we shall await 
with curiosity the result. The New York Herald “put down its 
foot” on the 7th March that Foster should be hanged, but neverthe- 
lessitseemed to be nearly even betting between Fosterand the gallows, 
or say 5 to 4 against him. Between the abundance of murderers 
and the difficulty of hanging them in New York, the respectable 
and law-abiding class of citizens seems likely to disappear. The 
-law’s delays are entirely favourable to scoundrelism. After hearings 
and re-hearings, lasting several months, a criminal either escapes 
or the atrocity of his crime has been obliterated by other crimes 
of more recent date. In the meantime the humanitarians take up 
his case, and he gets preached about in the pulpits, and perhaps the 
Governor of the State is requested to show mercy, on the ground 
that the criminal is an Episcopalian churchman like himself; and 
thus almost the only chance for justice and public security is that, 
from the unhealthy atmosphere of the Tombs prison, while the ques- 
tion of hanging him is in suspense the prisoner may happen to die. 
The latest ‘‘ development” of the Foster case is an allegation that 
the widow of the murdered man, who had written a touching 
appeal to the Governor for mercy to the murderer, was bribed to 
write by the sum of 15,000 dollars. Even the New York Herald, 
which had not then “put down its foot,” was moved almost to 
mercy by the pathetic tone of this appeal. And that gifted 
journal is now devoting its best energy to the elucidation of the 
question whether Mrs. Putnam has been bribed. A reporter has 
been sent to wait upon the lady, and to deliver a written statement 
for her consideration; and as Mrs, Putnam, after taking a day to 
think about it, declines to address the reporter either in speech or 
writing, the reporter draws his own conclusion as to the reason 
of her silence. 
The act which the judges of the State of New York persist in 
calling murder was committed as long as the 26th April, 
1871. Thus, supposing Foster to be hanged, the lawyers will have 
taken nearly two years to get the job done. In the meantime the 
Tombs is full of murderers of more recent date, and the Herald sends 
a reporter to the Recorder of New York to ask what is to be done. 
That vigorous administrator of criminal law answers that he 
would undertake to clear the gaols within thirty days, and the 
reporter highly approves of a special arrangement for this purpose, 
thinking that, if only the clear and undeniable murderers could be 
a ae ae the doubtful ones discharged, the security for human life 
in NewYork would be considerably enhanced. The Recorder com- 
plains of the system of appeals from judges who do understand cri- 
minal law to other judges who do not, and he thinks that at any rate 
there need not be a further appeal to the Governor of the State, who 
is not a lawyer at all. However, to return to the case of Foster, we 
learn that on the above-named day Mr. Avery D. Putnam got into 
a Broadway car one at Madame Duval and her two 
daughters ; shortly afterwards William Foster, much eee 
got into the car. He behaved rudely to the ladies, and quarrell 
with Putnam, who endeavoured to protect them from his inci- 
vility. Presently Putnam got hae t and while he was handing out 
Madame Duval, Foster, in ad en rage, ran from the front of 
the car with a “carhook ” in his hand, and delivered two powerful _ 
blows on the back of Putnam's head, fracturing his sk Put- 
nam died of these injuries two days afterwards, and Foster was 
fully identified as his assailant. This is the whole case. It need 
not have taken long, we should think, to decide to hang this man, 
or at any rate to decide between hanging him = imprison- 
ing him for life. But the lawyers, preachers, and journalists have 
the case in hand ret howe “The kre and in- 
dignation was manifested by the community at the time in regard to 
the murder,” but it is a ale time ago, and the community has 
since been excited and indi t at several other murders, without 
visible result. Justice took the case in hand at once, as if pre- 
tending to be speedy. The trial of Foster began on the 5th May, and 
ended on the 28th May, 1871, in a verdict of “Guilty of murder 
in the first degree, with a recommendation to mercy.” If the trial 
of this simple case took twenty-three days, we can only admire the 
power which American lawyers of interminable talk. The 


meantime the breaking of grouse eggs went on faster than 


execution was appointed for the 14th July, but in the meantime a 
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j of the Supreme Court granted a stay of proceedings, and 
in January 1872 an Ya for a new trial was heard before 
three judges. This Court affirmed the former judgment, and 
Foster was again sentenced to be hanged. The execution was ap- 
pointed for the z2nd March, 1872, but one more stay of proceedings 
was obtained. Meanwhile a jury had given a verdict against the 
Broadway Railway Company in favour of Mrs. Putnam for 5,000 
dollars for the loss of her husband's life. The case of Foster was 
now carried to the Court of Appeals at Albany, and awaited 
hearing there during the remainder of the year. The judgment 
of the Court below was affirmed on the 21st January last, and now 
it was announced for the third time that Foster must die. 

There were no more Courts to which it was possible to appeal, 
so now the friends of Foster set to work upon the Governor of the 
State. Meanwhile the Herald, expecting public imterest in the 
case to revive, sent a reporter to wait upon both Foster and his 
counsel. But the prisoner declined to be “interviewed” at all, 
and the only information that the reporter got from the prisoner's 
counsel was that it was a — evening. However, in spite of 
these discouragements, the Herald has managed to keep its 
columns full of the Foster case ever since. “ Shall milk-sick sen- 
timent come between justice and one million citizens?” This 

uestion was asked by a correspondent of the Herald, who 
pcr wee his satisfaction at the position taken by that journal, and 
his confidence in the firmness of Governor Dix. The Governor, 
it appears, is entitled to this confidence by having penned, in time 
of war, the immortal words, “If any man attempts to haul down 
the American flag, shoot him on the spot.” But there is many a 
brave soldier who cannot face a woman or a newspaper, and we 
should doubt the prudence of backing the firmness of General 
Dix at more than even money against the solicitations of Foster’s 
friends. “Thirty or forty Protestant clergymen have visited the 
Governor during the past four weeks, and have besieged him night 
and day with prayers for mercy.” Several delegations of citizens 
have urged a commutation of sentence on the ground that Foster 
would do them still more service by labouring for the remainder 
of his life in prison than by being hanged. When these delega- 
tions “became explanatory” of their views, the Governor must 
have had a hard time of it. Madame Duval, like everybody else 
concerned in the case, has been interviewed by a reporter, who 
desired her to state whether, from her impression of Foster on the 
night he fractured Putnam’s skull, she believed him to have been an 
exemplary Sabbath-school pupil. Madame Duval answered, with 
more force than elegance, that she believed him to have been “a 
drunken loafer.” An impartial correspondent of the Herald 
desires to start the ball rolling, and asks whether there is not some 
r devil in the Tombs who has neither money nor religious 
Friends, and who may be hanged without any more delay. 
Another correspondent deals with the plea that Foster did 
not intend to kill Putnam. “He made the remark that he 
would fix him, and he did fix him.” This kind of thing will 
not do, says the correspondent, in a = | like New York. He 
refers to the case of Josh Reynolds, who had no money, friends, 
or ministers to write for him, so he had to swing. The Herald of 
the 14th instant goes deeply into the question whether Mrs. 
Putnam was bribed to write to Governor Dix on behalf of Foster, 
and it prints affidavits of several persons who heard Mr. Allen, a 
friend of the Putnam family, say that he knew that Mrs. Putnam 
had received a bribe. At this rate the literature of the subject 
must reach an enormous size, and we almost wish that Foster may 
be hanged to make an end of a wearisome discussion, The 
rters of the Herald seem to have interviewed all the house- 
holders 


of the street in which Mrs. Putnam lives, in order to | 


obtain their opinions as neighbours as to the veracity of her 
denial. One of them does not believe it, and does not disbelieve it, 
and knows no more about it than the man in the moon. Another has 
received the impression that somebody has told a lie, but he can’t say 
who. The reporter also called on a brother of Mr. Putnam, “a tall, 
stalwart, finely built man,” who emphatically declared that Mrs. Put- 
nam’sdenial wasfalse. Healso stated that Mr. Allen had admitted to 
him that Ellen (Mrs. Putnam) “ was pretty well fixed ”—meaning, 
ap tly, that she had got 5,000 dollars for losing her husband 
15,000 dollars for trying to save her husband’s murderer, 
The prevailing opinion in the street was that Mr. George Kemp, 
uncle of Foster, a wholesale druggist and a millionaire, had found 
the money to bribe Mrs. Putnam, and to him of course the 
industrious reporter applied. A brother of Mr. Kemp remarked 
that “‘these reporters have a nice way of meddling in other 
people’s business ”—which is the only incontrovertible statement 
that we have met with for some time. However, the reporter 
made his way to Mr. Kemp, and got from him a distinct 
denial of having paid money to Mrs. Putnam. 
The Herald of 15th instant announced that, “in all human 


soon spread am: 
of sympathy for Foster, coupled with 


greatly ‘oster had com- 
mitted his crime in California he would either have been hanged 


outright or have gone free. We observe that Lynch law still 
prevails in that remote State, and it is better than the paralysis of 
all law in New York. Foster might have been hanged amid 
general execration when his crime was fresh, but now that it is 
nearly two years old, his death on the gallows would be likely to 
excite pity. The worst possible kind of criminal law is that 
which is dilatory and uncertain. 


NEWSPAPER HISTORY. 


le noticing the two bulky volumes which Mr. James Grant 
called a History of the Newspaper Press we pointed out a 
number of stupid and ignorant blunders, but we certainly did not 
suppose that we had by any means exhausted the catalogue of the 
author's errors and misrepresentations. Mr. Grant was not content 
with attempting to record the public history of journalism in this 
country. He also undertook, for the gratification of a vulgar curi- 
osity, to disclose the strictly private and personal affairs of the 
different newspapers of the day; and here, of course, it was im- 
ssible for us to follow him. Even if the statements which Mr. 
trant put forth had been correct, it would have afforded no justifi- 
cation for the grave breach of decorum involved in meddling with 
such matters at all. But we had no means of testing their accuracy, 
and no desire todo so. It was natural, however, to suppose that 
a man who blundered egregiously in regard to matters of common 
literary notoriety was hardly likely to become a more trustworthy 
guide when he turned aside into the devious ways of scandal and 
——a Since then Mr. Grant has published a supplement 
to his “History,” giving what purports to be an account of the 
“origin and progress” of the Saturday Review. Although we 
cannot pretend to be an authority as to the private aflairs of 
other people, we happen to know something about our own, and 
we now say that we quite underrated Mr. Grant’s supernatural 
capacity for blundering and misrepresentation. There is indeed 
hardly a single statement concerning ourselves which (when it is 
not a = invention) is not wildly, and to those who know the 
facts, ludicrously and incredibly, inaccurate. 

Mr. Grant promises to resume in a future publication his 
offences against the recognized decencies of Enghsh journalism. 
He says, “It is high time that the mask should be torn off the 
visages of the Saturday Review gladiators,’ and “I feel called 
on, in justice to myself, as well as in the general interests of litera- 
ture, to let the world know who are the chief anonymous would- 
be assassins of the reputations of authors in that journal.” Mean- 
while he defers the discharge of this duty until he has “ obtained the 
information” of which he is “in quest.” We can await with 
tolerable equanimity the further exhibition of Mr, Grant’s talent 
for ignorant blundering. He has evidently been mercilessly hoaxed 
—not for the first time in his life—by some person or persons 
unknown, and he is laying himself out to be hoaxed again. It 
must be admitted that he is an inviting subject for this sort 
of cruelty. Of the statements in the present pamphlet it is enough 
to say that three or four allegations which by their pretended 
particularity seem to stand out from the dead level of twaddle 
and abuse—we refer to statements relative to the capital sunk in 
the establishment of the paper, the conditions of the proprietorship, 
past and present, and the private history of the successive editors 
—are simply not the fact. 


REVIEWS. 


BUCKLE’S POSTHUMOUS WORKS.* 


Wwe have broken down in a conscientious attempt to read 
through these three volumes. But we are comforted by 
thinking that perhaps even the editor did not expect anybody to 
read them straight through, while we are quite sure that Mr. 
Buckle himself would never have laid any such burden upon us. 
We are sure that no philosopher would ask any one to read his 
commonplace-book. Out of the contents of these three volumes 
about half a volume might perhaps have been put together which 
would have been worth preserving for its own sake, and which 
| would have been a proper tribute to Mr. Buckle’s memory. Eve: 
author works after a fashion of his own, and every author will 
commonly do his work the better for working after his own 
| fashion. Mr. Buckle’s fashion seems to have been to write a great 
| number of fragmentary passages which were doubtless meant to 
| find their place at the proper points of his great work. Many of 
| these begm and go on for a page or two with great elabora- 
| tion and in his best manner. But towards the end the 
| finished composition often gradually changes into mere jottin 
| mere notes to suggest what was to come next. A selection 
the best of these fragments would have been quite worth 
| preserving. Even those who differ most widely from Mr. Buckle 
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many other pieces, finished or nearly so, which are quite worth 
keeping. On the other hand, there are other pieces which are 
mere collections of jottings, mere gatherings of notes which Mr. 
Buckle must have meant to expand, about which we are doubtful. 


And about the common which fills up so large a part of 
these volumes we are not doubtful at all. e are sorry to have 
-book have often 


to say it, but the contents of the comm 
reminded us of the writings of Mr. Timbs. This is no fault of 
Mr. Buckle’s ; anybody's co book would doubtless have 
— look; but then why publish a commonplace-book 
at 

To the now printed Miss Taylor has prefixed a bi i 
cal geal of which from an outline of Mr. 
Buckle’s life supplied by his sister, from extracts from his own 
journals and letters, and—what is the most valuable part of it 
—from “reminiscences” supplied by a lady whose name is not 
given, but whom from other in the notice we infer to 
be Miss Shirreff. Mr. Buckle’s life was not an eventful one, 
and it comes to little more than the history of his book. His 
misfortune was the strange solitude in which his life was spent. 
An admiring son seems to have had hardly any companion except 
an admiring mother. The grotesque dedication of the first volume 
of his book will not easily be forgotten. Mr. Buckle never mixed 
with the world in any way; he had no knowledge of any form 
of practical life; he had no regular education ; he never went to 
school or college, or anywhere where he could measure himself 
with others or learn to understand and tolerate the opinions of 
others. To us the wonder is that under all these disadvantages 
he ever did the tenth of what he did do. Miss Taylor on 
the other hand strangely looks on all these frightful drawbacks 
as 80 Many advantages :— 

But Mr. Buckle’s good fortune consisted more especially in two other 
circumstances which fell to his lot. In the first place, his mother, who 
seems to have early formed a high estimate of her son’s abilities, unceasingly 
stimulated and ng him to exertion. And, in the second place, the 
delicacy of his health, from childhood upwards, shut him out from schools, 
from the universities, and from the professions—from all those places and 
pursuits, in short, where boys and men learn to imitate one another ; where 
they learn to accept conventional solutions to the problems which are sure 
to present themselves to every active intellect ; or where they learn to limit 
their ambition to the acquirement of wealth or of worldly success. For 
his love of study, as well as for his undoubted ambition to distinguish him- 
self, Mr. Buckle was probably indebted to his mother. But to the weak 
health which led him to solitary study, must be attributed much, not only 
of his universally admitted originality of thought, but also of that charac- 
teristic vigour of expression which enabled him to bring his thoughts 
home to the popular mind with sach striking success. His standard of 
expression was formed like that of most other ple, by his mental com- 
panions ; but these companions were, in his case (fortunately for his renown 
and his readers), composed of the great minds of all ages. ~ 


Miss Shirreff, on the other hand, while fully explaining the 
causes—causes Lage quite sufficient—which shut him out from 
the common means of training, certainly does not, like Miss Taylor, 
look on the great misfortune of his life asan advantage. Her 
words are :— 

The first obvious step was to acquire instruction; and it was proposed 
that, after some preliminary study, he should go to college, whence the 
opening to any liberal profession was secure. But the painful sense of his 
own ignorance made him most reluctant to adopt this course. His whole 
acquirements then consisting of little more than reading and writing 
English and proficiency in chess, it seemed indeed hopeless, within such 
limits of age as University education commonly embraces, to make up 
for lost time ; and his ing sense of power, and the new ambition beginning 
to stir within him, would have ill brooked defeat among his contemporaries. 
He knew that he had not only to acquire sasha but to learn to be 
taught—one of the most difficult things when the mind has attained a certain 
point of maturity without having followed any groove of teaching; and 
success upon the too-long neglected beaten tracks, he de- 

ined on choosing a path for himself. 
To us it seems that throughout Mr. Buckle’s writings, amid all 
their strength, there is a marked element of weakness which was 
largely owing to this ill health and its consequences. It is hard 
to say what is to be made of a man who could write such a 
sentence as this :— 

The air here is really so fine, and my mother is so much improving in it, 
that Iam almost beginning to like the country. A frightful and an alarming 
degeneracy! Pray God that my mind may be preserved to me, and that 
the d ition of taste does not become permanent. 

Again we read in his sister’s account :— 

He disliked horse exercise, and though ordered when he was young to ride 
for his health, would never ride alone, as he said he forgot he was on horseback ; 
and on one occasion, when riding with Mrs. Hutchinson, one of his sisters, 
at Hastings, he was so entirely absorbed with his own thoughts that he 
allowed his horse to take him into the library on the Parade. 


We really think that a horse who had so delicate a sense of the 
proper place to which to take his rider as to carry Mr. Buckle 
straight to a library deserves the special care of Mr. Darwin. 

In looking through these volumes we are certainly more and 
more struck with the real amount of what Mr. Buckle did, not- 
withstanding those grievous hindrances which Miss Taylor so 
strangely looks on as advantages. It is not that we are mere zealots 
for the ancient University system of England, though we certainly 
are old-fashioned enough to believe that there are few minds so 
great that they will not be the better for its training. It is not 
merely that Mr. Buckle was lacking in technical scholarship ; it 
was his isolation from mankind in every way that forms the 
weak side of all that he wrote. This isolation, combined with a 
lack of all sense of humour which was remarked by the present 
Attorney-General in a controversy which it was a pity to rake up 


again, made Mr. Buckle utterly unable to understand the ol 
tion of anybody whose view was not the same as his own. is 
failing afiects the whole scope of his work. He writes the 
indignant surprise use an e parts of the 
world have been civilized as he was himself. 
He rever really understands the people of times and places which 
are uncongenial to himself. He is pursued throughout by the 
great fault of despising large parts of his subject. Now it is 
quite certain that no man can be a real historian of a subject 
which he despises. The real historian of civilization is one 
who, like Mr. Tylor, will go with thorough love of his sub- 
ject through every detail, from the lowest forms of culture to the 
highest, despising nothing, wondering at nothing, throwing him- 
self into every possible stage of the human mind, and there- 
fore finding the key to the problem which he set before him- 
self. Mr. Buckle, on the other hand, from the height of his 
hilosophy, seems to have looked on all ages and nations as 
. Buckle’s reading was inly vi at, or large peri 
of history it was very eupiailal Wee the whole classical and 
medizval periods, he seems to have taken nearly everything at 
second hand. His references to original writers are rare, and 
where there are any they often come from translations. Both 
the fragments and the commonplace-boek are full of extracts, 
sometimes long extracts, statements of the most obvious things 
copied from the most obvious books which we could fancy a very 
young scholar might have set down at the very beginning of his 
studies, but which it is wonderful that he never got beyond at 
any later time of his life, and which it is cruel to his memory 
to publish. We open at a spot at the eighty-ninth page of the 
second volume. T must be a time in the life of every man 
when he does not know the “etymology” of “ hieroglyphic,” 
“ ostracism,” “ paper,” and “ Bible”; but most people would find 
out that “ etymology ” from a Greek Lexicon at a very early stage 
of their studies. fe however, Mr. Buckle had not learned such 
obvious things till he read Massey’s Origin and Progress of Letters 
—a book which we must confess we ourselves only know from Mr. 
Buckle’s reference—he certainly did well to write down his newly- 
gained pieces of knowledge, but it is really cruel to go and publish 
such things after his death. Conceive anybody, too, reprinting 
scraps of [lume and Henry by way of English history, or solemnly 
reprinting such a thing as this :— . 

“ Wittenagemot imports a Council of wise men, the Saxon word witta 
signifying a wise man, and the British a gemot expressing a synod 
or council. During the Heptarchy each kingdom had its Wittenagemot ” 
(Lectures on the Constitution and Laws of England. By the late P. 8. 
Sullivan. Dublin, 8vo. 1790, p. vi-). 


We are sorry to say that we are altogether in the dark as to the late 
P.§. Sullivan, ial of course we do not expect him cr any one else 
to spell the mysterious word Witenagemot, but we really should 
like to know something about the “Saxon” and “ British” ele- 
ments in the word. Now it is no kind of shame to Mr. Buckle if 
there was a time in his life when he looked on such a piece of 
confusion of this as a real bit of newly acquired knowledge; the 
first jottings down of the greatest scholar would most likely contain 
something as little to the purpose ; but surely it is not kind to Mr. 
Buckle’s memory to put such things forth now as specimens of his 
real work, or as something which can be of the slightest value to 
anybody else. 

In some cases however the and entries in the com- 
gc cp do give us a distinct key to the weakest side of 
Mr. Buckle’s mind. It is not the way to understand, still less to 
record, the progress of men’s minds in distant times, to sit down 
with a deliberate contempt for writers in another state of society 
because they did not reach the highest philosophical level. It does 
not bode well for what Mr. Buckle’s treatment of early English 
history would have been when we find such a heading as 
“ Absurdities as Specimens of Historians”; when we find in 
a note “we may A ony over the wretched Gildas and Nennius.” 
“Wretched” is Mr. Buckle’s favourite epithet for every writer 
who is not quite up to the mark, and a critic will smile 
at the notion of putting Gildas and Nennius together; and 
he goes on to tell us that either Beda or William of Malmes- 
bury—we cannot make out which—“was usually credulous, 
bombastic in his style, and relates age | of real wnport- 
ance.” Then comes Geoffrey of Monmouth, of whom Mr. Buckle 
says he gives a long account “because his work was highly valued 
and procured for himself great honour, and also because it was the 
last elaborate historical absurdity.” Why “ the last” our 
powers of guessing; we should have rather ht it was to be 
called the first. Itis plain mag tegen em all his phi 
sophy, looked on Gildas, Beda, William, Geoffrey as writers 
of the same class. But such unphilosophical people as Gildas 
and Beda must put jy aka what they can get, when, under an- 
other heading of “ Absurdities in Early History,” De Thou aad 
Melanchthon are called up for Mr. Buckle’s favourite process of 
contemptuous wonderment. When Mr. Buckle, a few pages on, 
talks of “the Hebrew, a 1 the scanty literature of which has 
always displayed a marked deficiency im bistorioal productions,” 
we cannot help remembering that a little more knowledge of that 
seanty literature might have saved Mr. Buckle from thinking that the 
herself” was the invention of a Seoteh 

byterian divine. t when we find (i. 194) Leibnitz de- 
scribed as quoting Sir James Mackintosh, we feel sure that there 
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is some blunder of transcriber or printer, and that for this at least 
Mr. Buckle is not answerable. 

It is here only fair to quote a in which Miss Shirreff 
tries to defend Mr. Buckle from a A mmm. which has certainly been 
brought still more forcibly home tu us by looking through these 
volumes :— 

He is reproached with never quoting original documents, ranging amon; 
will answer first what my remarks above recalled to my mind, that 
he confessed he never could have borne the fatigue of studying MSS. The 
effect upon his sight, and through the eyes on the brain, was such that 
a short time of such a work would have unfitted him for anything, there- 
fore he doubly rejoiced to feel that no such labour was needful for his 
om sae It was not tried and laid aside, but deliberately neglected, 

use printed matter supplied in abundance all the materials he 
wanted. It was not his province to examine into the accuracy of this or 
that particular document, or to search for proofs for or against the received 
version of individual conduct or national transactions. All he wanted was 
the great outline of history, which furnished him with the data for some of 
his speculations, and the [aed of others, It was the broad history of 
nations that he sought to illustrate, and erudite researches would have 
afforded him no assistance. The accusation has been brought against him 
as a slight upon his literary industry ; but it only proves that those who 
brought it knew neither the man, nor the scope of his work. 
It would seem that Miss Shirreff, if not Mr. Buckle himself, was 
possessed by the very odd notion that original authorities must 
needs be in MS. Now we fully allow that there was no kind of 
need for Mr. Buckle even to look at a MS.; but this was no excuse 
for “deliberately neglecting” those vast stores both of classical 
and medieval literature which certainly come under the head of 
“printed matter.” The charge against him is not that he 
did not go and grope among MSS., but that he did not master the 
factsof his own subject, that he “deliberately neglected ” the sources 
of early English history and of other large parts of history. The 
truth is that Mr. Buckle, with all his philosophy and with his vast 
reading in particular branches, had no real idea of the progress of 
the human mind. Anything that was not up to his own standard, 
whether the early institutions of a nation, or the point of view of 
an early writer, was at once branded as an absurdity, a superstition, 
whatever hard word came first. That these absurdities, these 
superstitions, had their place in the march of things, that some- 
thing which was neither absurd nor superstitious could some day 
grow out of them, never came into Mr. Buckle’s head. This way 
of looking at things is certainly shallow and illiberal. But we 
believe it to have been largely the result of Mr. Buckle’s unhappy 
isolation. His way of looking at past times is very much as if a 
man should sit down and write a treatise on the absurdities and 
superstitions of children in a tone of grand contempt, setting forth 
his wonder that they have not all at once reached the standard of 

-grown men. Had Mr. Buckle lived more among his fellow- 
creatures, had he had the opportunity of measuring himself with 
his intellectual equals, we feel sure that, with his undoubtedly 
great powers and unwearying industry, he would have been led 
to a course of study and thought of a less one-sided kind. 

At all events he is not to be blamed because injudicious friends 
have chosen to publish his commonplace book. The only way in 
which it could, as it seems to us, have been made of any interest 
or value would have been by dating the entries, so that they might 
make a kind of record of Mr. Buckle’s studies and progress. But 
this is not done; they remain in the state of scraps, scraps which 
unluckily put forward, not the my sa but the weakest, side of 
their diligent collector. Of course they donot make up the whole 
of these three volumes. There are, as we said at starting, pieces 
here which, entary as they are, it was quite right to preserve 
and publish. ut to publish a huge gathering, sometimes of 
obvious truths, sometimes of obvious blunders, bits from books 
which are in everybody’s hands, bits from books which do not 
deserve to be in anybody’s hands, is no real tribute to Mr. Buckle’s 
memory ; it is what we trust he would not himself have wished to 
be done. It seems to us to spring from a feeling which he 
would have put under the head of absurdity or superstition, from 
that blind spirit of relic-worship which might have been just as 
reasonably spent on Mr. Buckle’s old clothes. 


THE GERMANS IN BRAZIL.* 

HE discouraging reports lately laid before the public from 
British — in Brazil contrast painfully with the golden 
visions which had been held out, and are even now being held 
out, to intending settlers in that part of the South American con- 
tinent, Contradicted as those sinister rumours have been on 
official authority, we can but suspend our judgment until more 
decisive information has ight upon the actual state of 
things and the iy me for the future within those regions. 
Were the causes of failure, if failure there has been, in the case 
of these recent immigrants due simply to shortcomings of their 
own? were they inherent in the design and management of the 
enterprise? or are they to be sought in the climate, the soil, 
the political, ccmnemieal, or other local conditions which rendered 
the effort futile? It would be deplorable were no better end 
than this to follow the vigorous impulse to European capital and 
labour in the far West imparted b the visit of the Emperor, by the 
floating of Brazilian securities and schemes in the money — 
and by the grand of opening up an El Dorado of industry an 
prosperity by sen out 150,000 British emigrants in batches of 


* Rio Grande do yer > pete By Michael G, Mulhall. 
: Longmans & 1873. 


10,000 yearly to the virgin plains of Rio Grande, San Pa 
Santa Catalina, &c.  Solittls is known in England of the 
territory of the Empire, that the record of a flying visit paid in the 
summer of the year before last by Mr. Michael G. Mulhall to the 
province of Rio Grande may be welcomed by many for the infor- 
mation it im as to the condition of the largest and most 
flourishing of the Federal States of what is in reality a Republic 
under an Emperor as President. The author has done well to 
prefix to his narrative of personal experiences some account of 
the geography, ulation, and commercial statistics of San Pedro 
do Rio Grande do Sul, the southernmost and most advanced 
of the twenty provinces of Brazil; a province which, though one 
of the least in area, is yet three times the size of England. What 
strikes the visitor on landing at the city of Rio Grande, and still 
more at Port Alegre, which has of late years attained the rank of 
capital, and forms the centre of lifein this thriving province, 
is the evidence everywhere present of English energy and 
capital. Railways, pa gas-works, coal-mines, foundries, 
which are the order of the day, are all in the hands of English 
engineers, founded and carried on by English money. Port 
Alegre, at the northern end of the great littoral Lake of Patos, 
which with Lake Mirim to the south forms the most characteristic 
feature of the geography of the province, has already some 40,000 
inhabitants, being double the population of the old capital. 
The new Hamburg Railway, now constructing, is expected to open 
up an important trade, shortening by half the present route to 
San Leopoldo, along which even now three distinct lines of 
steamers are plying, and to form the main trunk from which other 
lines will branch out towards the Atlantic and the Uruguay. Its 
immediate object will be attained by bringing the city into direct 
communication with the German colonies, the most recent wonder 
of the New World, which have won for the province of Rio Grande 
the name of the Granary of the Brazilian Empire. It is to this new 
and remarkable element in the prosperity of the province that Mr. 
Mulhall’s attention was most prominently directed, and to the 
novel and striking facts elicited by him during his visit the main 
interest of his little volume is due. 

Sixty thousand German settlers have converted virgin forests 
into waving corn-fields, interspersed with neat farmhouses and 
all the appliances of agricultural life. Port Alegre itself is in a 
manner a Ganon settlement, the first colony having been esta- 
blished there in 1825. These Teutons never think of return- 
ing to Europe, but, like the Irish in North America or Buenos 
Ayres, become permanent settlers in their — home. Still 
they preserve, we are told, the warmest recollections of their 
Fatherland, and in language, sentiments, and traditions are as true to 
their native country as though they were only temporary denizens of 
a strange land. From the crowded deck of the steamer as the noble 
roadstead was opened out went up the hearty refrain of the “ Wacht 
am Rhein.” Three newspapers are already issued in German, and 
German clubs abound. The very negroes often talk German, and the 
whole city forms a German principality in the heart of the Brazi- 
lian Empire. At the foot of Monte Bonito among the Pelotas hills 
an Irish colony was introduced some twenty years ago, but it 
proved a failure. Some of the settlers remained only a few months, 
alleging that they could not eat sawdust, as they called the flour 
of the country. Most of them returned to Buenos Ayres after a 
trial of afew months. One of the last survivors of the colony, 
an old woman, left fifteen years ago with several small children, 
was met by our author on her way home from market with the 
proceeds of a load of butter in her ass-cart. Agriculture seems 
to have been by no means the forte of immigrants from our 
islands into these fertile plains. Such of the Monte Bonito 
colonists as tried sheep-farming at Buenos Ayres are reported to 
have been for the most part more fortunate, and to be now 
wealthy estancieros. It is the Germans who have turned farming 
on the widest scale to the most profitable account. Agriculture 
is almost exclusively left to them, as engineering enterprise has 
fallen to the share of our countrymen. The favourite occupation 
with the native inhabitants is raising cattle, the first estancias 
having been marked out in 1715, when Juan de Magelhaes 
came hither with a band of adventurers, by order of the Governor 
of Santa Cattarina. The preparation of hides and jerked beef gives 
employment to thousands of people in the various charqueadas 
or saladeros at Pelotas and elsewhere. These form the principal 
exports, though cereals are largely shipped from the German 
colonies to other parts of Brazil, the port of Rio Grande shipping 
annually nearly a million hides, and from 30,000 to 40,000 
tons of dried beef. The Imperial revenue derived from the 
custom-house at Port Alegre averages 350,000/. per annum, 
two-thirds accruing from import duties, one-sixth from expo 
and the rest from other taxes. Of the shipping one-thi 
is British, and one-tenth Brazilian; the German, Dutch, and 
Portuguese flags dividing the remaining tonnage. 

Of the forty-four German colonies now flourishing in Rio 
Grande, the oldest, San Leopoldo, was established by the present 
Emperor’s father, Dom Pedro I., in the fertile lands of the 
old Féitoria Real de Canhamo (Royal flax factory), still called 
Féitoria Velha, on the banks of the Sinos river, forty-seven years 
ago. The first batch of settlers, comprising 26 families and 17 
unmarried persons, amounted to 126 souls, which were shortly 
after recruited by 157 more families, and in the four subsequent 
years by 3,701 arrivals. A check was set to immigration by the 
civil wars which followed, at the close of which numbers of dis- 
banded German soldiers received free grants of land, rapidly 
swelling the census, which in 1866 amounted to 25,000 in the 
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single district of San Leopoldo, the farm lots ranging in 
value from 10 to 28 contos (1000/. to 2,80o0/.). An error is 
yey a to have been made in not restricting the choice of 
the first colonists to such persons as small peasant farmers; a 
mixture of shoemakers, coopers, saddlers, charcoal-burners, and 
others unused to agriculture having been let in. And to the same 
cause might be plausibly assigned whatever of failure has attended 
the British experiment at Cananea. On the other hand, to this 
diversity of qualifications, when subject to efficient direction and 
control, may have been due the remarkable development which 
has taken place in industries of the most multifarious kind. It 
would be impossible, writes Mr. Mulhall, to enumerate the saw- 
mills, oil-presses, breweries, tan-yards, distilleries, sugar-presses, 
and manutactories of hats, firearms, iron-works, &c., established at 
San Leopoldo, Hamburgerberg, Féitoria, Hortensio, and in the 
country round. All the sukdiony for the army, farmers, &c., is 
made here, as well as the lances, spurs, and accoutrements. 
Adding to this the hides, butter, pork, fowls, and eggs poured 
into Port Alegre, the official report estimates the produce of San 
Leopoldo alone at 10,000 contos per annum. Of late years the 
colonists have begun to cultivate the vine, and now the yield is 
over 1,000 4 of wine yearly. They are also giving their atten- 
tion to bees for the production of honey and wax. Flax and 
cotton being easily cultivated, there is an increasing home manu- 
facture of these staples, rude and simple as the mechanical 
appliances are as yet. To make the tour of the whole forty- 
four settlements which have sprung up from the seed first sown 
at San Leopoldo would a our traveller declares, a full 
month at least. He deems it sufficient to have made a round 
of four or five mr through the Baumschneitz Valley, New Ham- 
burg, Acht-und-Vierzig, Tea-forest, Coffee Schneitz, and inter- 
mediate “ picadas.” Imagine, he writes, a country nearly as large 
as Belgium or Holland cut out of these Brazilian forests, where the 
inhabitants are exclusively German, and speak no other language, 
where chapels and paren & meet the eye at every opening in the 
wood. though the Roman Catholic is the established religion, 
the Bishop of Alegre being diocesan of the province, the religious 
difficulty seems to have been solved by the complete toleration of 
Protestant places of worship and schools, the two persuasions being 
about come represented, and intermarriage between them being 
common. Public instruction is almost on a level with that of Prussia, 
and crime is said to be unknown. Women travel alone through 
the forests in perfect security, while agricultural and manufac- 
turing industry flourishes undisturbed. The several colonies have 
been founded from time to time much on the same prin- 
ciple ; an agent or a firm bringing out so many families either from 
the mother-country or from neighbouring settlements at a bounty 
of from 2/. to 5/. per head, patches of land being in the first instance 
granted free, and subsequently sold at moderate prices — in 
yearly instalments. The State has laid out a great deal of mone, 
on roads and forest clearance. Pomerania is the province whic 
appears to have supplied the largest quota of German immi- 
grants; but a good many Swiss are intermixed, and here and 
there a Portuguese community has kept itself nearly intact for 
ae, as in Serra dos Quevedos, near Camaquan, aud Faxinal 
 Cangussu. The Italians who flood the River Plate countries 
are seldom met with. Only one, who was playing a hurdy- 
gurdy, was seen by our traveller. Nordo the Americans seem to 
all well into place here. There was a group of seventy-five fami- 
lies to whom the Imperial Government had given a land grant in 
Santo Angelo, but many of these Americans left the colony in 
disgust after a short tri These, it was said, were not suitable 
people, many being unmarried, unaccustomed to country work, and 
displeased with everything. A mixed lot, 157 in number, of whom 
only 1 3 were native Americans, the others a rabble of English, Irish, 
Scotch, French, and Germans, engaged in New York in 1867, 
and brought to Brazil at the expense of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, were reported of badly by the Inspector of Colonies, who 
insinuates that they were shipped off at the instigation of the 
New York police. They were charged with repeated robbery, 
violence, and other misconduct. Many to whom farm lots were 
given, besides 2/. each in cash, took the first opportunity of running 
away, mostly to the Banda Oriental. Of 85 who were sent to 
Novo Petropolis, the greater part also deserted—a great_relief, 
reported the Inspector, who speaks in the highest terms of the 
German settlers, in which he is supported by the personal testi- 
mony of our traveller. Whatever danger might be apprehended 
from the presence of so large and growing a foreign element in 
the province may be regarded as neutralized by the orderly dis- 
sition and the loyalty of the Teutonic race, who, as in the United 
tates and Australia, identify themselves thoroughly with the 
land of their adoption, and are esteemed among the best and most 
useful citizens. 

Of the future of this fine province Mr. Mulhall speaks in terms of 
hope which seem to be borne out by the proofs to be adduced of its 
resources, and of the wholesome spirit at work among the population. 
If the national debt of Rio ae 65,000,000/., seems heavy for a 
youthful State, there is reassurance in the fact that this load is no 
more than seven years’ income, or 6/. per head of the population. 

‘The produce of the country has moreover risen within the last four 
years to nearly double what it was ; cotton 1 y per cent., sugar 9, 
Coffee 80, india-rubber 44. The total value of exports in 1869 was 
over 20 millions and that of imports over 16} millions sterling. 
Great expectations seem with reason to be founded upon the 
et of railway enterprise, strengthened as such hopes must 

the opening of the coal-mines of San Jeronimo, whence it | 


is calculated that ze tons a day may at once be raised, the seam 
being 4 ft. 8 in. thick, and estimated at 6,000,000 tons. The 
contracting Company bind themselves, we are told, to sell this 
coal, which took a prize at the Paris Exhibition, at Port Alegre 
at 248., the cost of English coal being 60s. 

For climate, scenery, and promise of varied culture this 
— may vie with the choicest of the New World. 

or should we omit to state that for lovers of sport it offers game 
in variety and abundance, from bandurria (a kind of water-fowl) to 
ostriches and even tigers. The native Indians have had to be 
repelled rather smartly now and then of late in the more outlying 
tracts, but they are rapidly being improved off the face of the 
land. There is an unpleasant snake or two like the vivora de 
Cruz, whose bite is not easily cured, and there is a kind of upas- 
tree, the Arueda, under which the traveller must beware of tying 
his horse if he would not have the animal’s body or his own 
swell most disagreeably, although the native women are said to 
have herbs for curing this inconvenience. On the whole the 
picture drawn of Rio Grande and its colonists has much in common 
with that of the model schemes of Fourier, St. Simon, Owen, or 
Hawthorne, while it has the advantage of sober reality in the place 
of speculative fancy or utopian promise. ; 


THE LAST NEW HORN-BOOKS.* 

oe when everything small and great, from a piano- 

forte down to a dust-pan, must have won a medal, or must 
at the very least have been approved at some Exhibition or other, 
we wonder that no inventive genius has as yet started a compe- 
tition in school books; the prizes to be awarded, after the manner 
of donkey-races, to the competitors who stand lowest on the 
list—those who have managed to cram most blunders into the 
smallest compass. In any such competition we feel confident 
that the little books which can claim schoolmasters as their 
authors would bear off the palm. There are two sets of Primers 
now before us; the New Code Progressive Readers and The Royal 
Readers. On turning over the leaves we find that, though both 
are bad when compared with our own ideal Primer, yet the “ New 
Code Readers” are very much the worse of the two. Yet those 
“ New Code Readers” have been put together by a schoolmaster 
and the Principal of a Training College, and profess to be spe- 
cially suited for working up the several standards of scholars to 
the pitch required by the last revision of the Education Code. 
The result arrived at by these two officials, thus laying their heads 
together, is so very dull as to remind one of Sydney Smith’s witty 
suggestion to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, of the best 
means for deadening the sound without the church. 

A great authority on education once wrote, what every wise 
man has often thought, that “ Learning to read is the most diffi- 
cult of all human attainments.” And yet this difficulty must be 
overcome when the mind is young and tender, and more 
inclined to shirk any task that is hard to learn than to grapple 
with it. Indeed it seems to be the young shoots only that have 
life and elasticity enough to make so tremendous an effort. Not 
many men who try to learn to read after they are full grown 
ever make much of it, the Ettrick Shepherd and a few other 
notable examples only excepted. But, though a child’s mind 
may escape being crushed into utter imbecility by this first 
learning to read, it runs great risk of being grievously warped and 
injured by an injudicious teacher or a stupid system. Surely, 
then, the great aim of all elementary education ought to 
to make this terrible first step as easy and as attractive as may 
be. It stands on record of that terribly superior woman, 
Susannah Wesley, that as each of her children reached the mature 
age of five years she made it taste the wormwood draught of toil 
in all its bitterness. She herself held the cup to its lips on the 
day that its sixth year began. The education of the wretched 
little victim was begun by requiring it to master the first verses 
of the First Book of Moses, through which it was afterwards 
driven day 7 day. Had those children been any other than the 
Wesleys, such an ordeal must either have reduced them to hope- 
less imbecility, or made them hate not only the Book of Genesis, 
but all other things bearing the semblance of a book, for the whole 
term of their natural life. But such strong-minded parents are 
now few and far between, and any little Primer that aspires 
to popularity must present itself under some such seductive title 
as the “‘ Royal Road to Reading,” or “ Reading without Tears,” 
and must moreover hang out many baits in the way of pictures 
and gilt covers designed to lure little scholars unawares into the 
hard path that leads to wisdom. 

Every one, from Plato to Mrs. Malaprop, has had his or her say 
about that much worried subject, education. Nowadays it almost 
seems as if every one had taken it into his head, or rather his 
fingers, to write about it too, so constant is the shower of little 
volumes under the guise of school books which the press rains 
down upon us. But among them all it is amazing how few can 
hit on a rational plan of teaching reading. They all seem to be 
in league together to make the first sight of the Tree of Know- 
ledge unpleasant to the eyes, and the first taste of its fruit as 
bitter to the taste as may be. Their writers clearly cannot 
the idea that the threefold aim of all primary education ought to 


* New Code Progresswe Readers. London: Collins, Sons, & Co. 1873. 
sie Royal Readers. London, Edinburgh, and New York : Nelson & Son 
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be, first, to show the learner how to learn; secondly, to make 
~ relish — he has irs that he may long to more ; 
irdly, to mark eve teaching something that is new, 
but nothing but what ba he No knowledge gained in later 
years ever sticks so fast in the memory as the seed first sown 
there. The writers of Primers then have it all their own way. 
The field lies fallow. There are no stumps of error as yet to be 
rooted out. They may sow in it what they will. But if they 
will sow tares, from whence can it bear good seed? Alas! that 
they should chiefly find delight in sowing tares. Our New Code 
ive Readers and al Readers are no whit better than 
their fellows. They follow the lead of those who have gone 
astray before them, and, if we had our way, would with them 
be forthwith borne away into obscurity among “ our failures.” 
Their sins begin on the very first page. In No. I. of each series 
we find the same stumbling-block set in the way of the young 
beginner. Both start off with that array of signs commonly called 
the alphabet, bearing names that have no connexion whatever 
with their sounds when joined together into words. Now to 
learn the alphabet may be all very right and proper for pupils 
who aspire only to reaching the standard of learning which Sir 
Anthony Absolute deemed desirable in woman—to wit, that she 
should know her letters well enough to mark his linen, but on 
uo account so as to be able to combine them into words. For 
any one who looks to getting beyond this, it is merely clogging 
the memory with a quantity of useless stuff. 


Hinter dem U kommt gleich das Weh, 
Das ist die Ordnung in A B C, 


said the Friar, whose ready wit described the misery wrought 
by Friedland’s lawless soldiery. But we are in advance of 
is, for do we not contrive to make a woe attendant on every 
single letter of the alphabet? Can anything be more absurd than 
to tell a child that CAT spells “cat”? If the child has 
any common sense, it must feel that such a statement is untrue, 
it may not have the courage to say so. CAT must 
remain see-a-tee till the end of time, and it would be just as 
rational to affirm that it spells puss, or hen, or dog, as to insist 
that it spells cat. 

The phonetic system of teaching reading is of course the only 
rational one. Instead of overstraining and overloading the 
memory with arbitrary decrees that such and such letters spell 
such and such words, it brings the reasoning ers into play 
from the very first. By it the child first learns the true sounds of 
the vowels, and then the force of the consonants when in com- 
bination with the vowels. It finds out that some of the consonants 
are dentals, some gutturals, and so on. At last it begins to put 
together these sounds which it now knows by sight, and finds that 
they make some word already familiar to its ear. Thus each 
renewed effort is rewarded by the delight of a discovery. If the 
day ever comes when the world shall awake to consciousness of 
the fact that nothing ought to be taught but what is absolutely true, 
the first step towards carrying out the reform that must follow 
will be to sweep remorselessly trom our nurseries all the boxes of 
letters and picture alphabets. A the archer and B the butcher will 
have to “ move on ” with their fellows; the children will soon find 
out that A and B, as they ounce them, have just as little 
natural connexion with either of these worthies as one and two 
have with “buckle my shoe.” 

Hard as the task of teaching reading is, the little books now on 
our table are not content with it. They aim higher still. The 
editor of the New Code Progressive Readers tells us in the adver- 
tisement to the Third Standard that he has had before his mind 
“the gradual development of the mind of the child and of its 
moral faculties ” :— 

The lessons have been carefully selected with regard to their sulject- 
matter. Hence natural history, natural productions, and passages from 
English history are mingled with others of an amusing character, and of 
a moral tendency. 


For our own part we find the 
80 comic that we think it quite needless to look further 
in search of anything more amusing. As for their “moral ten- 
dency,” we cannot say much in its favour when in the first 
historical in the Fourth Standard we find this shameless 
breach of the Ninth Commandment in dealing with the character 

of Edward I. :— 
Edward resolved to bri a Liewalyn Pe Welsh) under his dominion, 
raising an army, attacked Llew nce of Wales. Llewellyn was 
Wales became a part of England. 


from English history 


be massac 


A little further on, in treating of the trial of the Great Cause at 

Norham, the writer astonishes us by telling how Edward “as- 

tonished the claimants” of the Scottish crown “by declaring 

himself to be the rightful heir.” Of course the much-maligned 

Governor of Dunbarton comes in for a dab of the blacking-brush 

ee We read that William 
allace, 


ment for a man whose only political sin was his heroic patriotism. 

We believe that under the present regulations all pupil-teachers 
are an English Histay. If so, 
Mr. Ki and his any schoolmaster, may thank 
their stars that their school-days did not come under the rigorous 


sway of the New Code. If the “historical passages” are to be 
taken as specimens of their knowledge of history, we feel sure 
that they ought to have come out of any such examination with- 
out a feather. Above all, we would entreat them to beware 
how they thrust into their pupils’ hands such broken reeds as the 
following :— 

Several helps to the memory have been introduced by variations in type, 
e.g., the Constitutienal History is in old English; the termination of the 
name Rich-ard will serve to remind the pupil of the third Crusade ; the four 
letters in J-o-h-n, and five in H-e-n-r-y, of the fourth and fifth ; so, too, the 
grouping of events, &c., into triplets, in Edward the Third’s reign, are all 
intended to be memoria technica. 

The Royal Readers are great in “ historical outlines,” and who- 
ever has drawn them up seems to be in a very hopeless state indeed. 
The light of truth has crossed his path, but it has only made the 
darkness of his own mind more visible. Our historical outliner 
has read Mr. Freeman’s Old English History, but without the power 
of understanding it. His mind cannot take in the simple fact that 
“The country in which we live is called England—that is to say, 
the land of the English.” He gravely calls the first six centuries 
of English history the “Gothic Period,” and our forefathers certain 
“Gothic pirates who had been in the habit of plundering the 
coasts” of Britain. By some mystery more profound than the 
Gothic origin of Pinkerton’s Piks, we are told that these “Gothic 
pirates became the founders of the English nation.” 

Turning to the Angevin Kings, we find them classed as “ Planta- 
genets proper.” As they start off with Henry II. and his 
sons, we fear our outliner must have very odd ideas of propriety. 
However, we are glad to find that he does not look on Henry the 
Eighth as the pillar of the Protestant faith, but knows that in 
those days, when every one’s head was shaky on his shoulders, 
there was as greata risk of getting into trouble for heretical 
notions about the mass as for orthodox views as to the supremacy 
of the Pope. We should be glad to know whether there is any 
portrait still in existence of Oliver Cromwell sitting “on the 
throne in royal robes,” as we are now informed for the first time of 
his having ever done so. Like their ‘“ New Code” fellows, these 
Royal Readers profess to convey information in many branches 
of science. Geography, chemistry, natural history, all come in 
fora share of notice. The geographer seems to be as much in 
the dark as his historical brother as to the connexion between 
lands and the people who dwell in them. He tells us that “a 
tribe of busy little people who live in the frozen zone are called 
Lapps, which is short for Laplander.” No doubt, then, Scot is 
the short for Scotlander; but we might just venture to suggest a 
doubt whether the dwellers in Greenland are yet generally known 
as Greens, though their winter life is little better than vegetation. 


We used to wonderwhy the compilers of such little books cannot 
choose pieces from our really good English authors, instead of 
cramming their pages with ridiculous nonsense by way of science, 
verses by nameless poets, and flabby little stories filled with the 
wise saws of sententious schoolmasters, which we are sure the 
children can find no pleasure in reading. Dull indeed must 
the boy or girl be who would not rather go on the ramble with 
honest Sir Roger, or have a hearty laugh at the expense of simple 
Moses and his green spectacles. But our wonder ceases when we 
find that the highest aim of the schoolmaster is to turn out 
scholars who shall be able to read an “ ordinary newspaper.” 
Certainly they will not, in the pages of either Addison or Gold- 
smith, become familiar with the English of the Daily Telegraph 
and some other of our contemporaries. Our only hope is that the 
inspector who requires a child to read the strange words to be 
found in the columns of those journals is himself called on to 
explain them. 

Somehow our system of national education, though it looks 
very well on paper, does not work as well as it ought todo. We 
have seen it stated that the average number of pupils who leave 
school able to read and write well and easily is somewhere about 
one for every teacher employed. And yet the teachers are first 
examined, and then tried, and finally certified ; and the schools 
are subject to periodical visitations, at which times the little 
scholars may be seen with scared faces and clean pinafores scam- 
pering along to school to be inspected. The inspector himself is 
a formidable being who scares their little learning well nigh out 
of their heads altogether. He affects a critical knowledge of 
“button-holes” and “herring-bone,” and shines forth from the 
midst of that halo of wisdom and learning which the vulgar see 
encircling the head of every “Oxford man.” But the result 
of all his labours is such as to make one think of the children’s 
ape which remain bare of flowers because the too curious 
ittle gardeners will dig up the seeds to see whether they are really 
sprouting. Indeed, there are we believe some persons so sceptical 
as to doubt the efficacy of so much examining, and to hint that, 
after all, there may be some truth in the old adage about the 
“watched pot that never boils.” 


LESSONS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 
wrt are the lessons of the French Revolution? A good 
many different answers to thisquestion have been given since 
1789, and a good many more will probably be given as time goes 
on, Some day or other political science will perhaps be something 


* Lessons of the French Revolution, 1789-1872. By Lord Ormathwaite, 
Bentley & Son. 1873. 
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more than a name, and we shall then be qualified to draw definite 
inferences, from which we are at present precluded both by the 
prejudices which blind a observers of so startling a 

jhenomenon, and the want of any established principles 
acknowledged on sides. Lord Ormathwaite has ventured, 
however, to express some very decided opinions, and has expressed 
them, as we hasten to acknowledge, with vigour and ability. We 
find it hard to go much further in commendation of his book. 
‘Almost every page includes many assertions from which we 
dissent as imperfect, or as radically erroneous; but to discuss them 
fully, we should have to write not an article, but a book, or rather 
a library. What are the merits and defects of Imperialism ? 
What was the real provocation to the first Revolution? What 
was the state of French society before that Revolution, and what 
is it now? ‘These, and other such inquiries, are essential to the 
appreciation of many of his arguments, and the bare mention of them 
is enough to show how hopeless would be the attempt to follow him 
in detail. Lord Ormathwaite, however, has no scruples in 
announcing the most positive convictions. His point of view is 
simple and unequivocal. His great authority is Burke, as Burke 
revealed himself in those tremendous onslaughts upon the regi- 
cides which induced Mr. Buckle to doubt his sanity. The writer 
in later times with whom he would appear to sympathize most 
closely is Sir A. Alison, who always s of the French Revo- 
lution as though it were a direct result of diabolical agency. 
“Fyrom its very birth and during its whole course,” says Lord 
Ormathwaite, “the first French Revolution was p t with 
evil, was false in principle, and was disfigured by violence and 
crime.” His favourite metaphor is to compare it to the cholera, 
and in its later manifestations he says that its animating principle 
resembles “ some poisonous effluvium pent up in some smothered 
drain, and bursting forth wherever it can find an issue to scatter 
death and destruction in their ghastliest forms.” It is superfluous 
after this to add that Lord Ormathwaite holds that events have 
pronounced decisively in favour of Conservatism, or to say that he 
regards all Liberals of whatever shade as more or less completely 
the dupes of the detestable agitators who are threatening the 
ruin of society. 

It is really pleasant in these times of faint convictions and half- 
uttered doubts to find a man pronouncing himself in so unsparing 
a fashion. Lord Ormathwaite is well qualified to play the part of 
Abdiel; and we cannot but that it is high time for men of 
his principles to speak out. If we are all going post-haste to utter 
destruction, it is well that we should be warned of the fate which 
is in store for us. Without discussing the justice of the various 
assumptions involved in this vigorous invective, it will be enough 
if we briefly point out what in our view is the fundamental error 
of the method. For though few people would accompany Lord 
Ormathwaite to his conclusions, a good many adopt doctrines which 
only differ from his in being less explicitly stated and not so logi- 
eally carried out. Since the Prussian war and the Commune we 
have been treated to innumerable warnings identical in spirit, if 
less vehement in tone; and though on many points we are as far as 
Lord Ormathwaite himself from approving of revolutionary prin- 
ciples, we yet hold it to be eminently desirable to form a sane 
judgment upon such matters, and not to allow our hostility to error 
to degenerate into a mere shriek of wrath. 

History, as Lord Ormathwaite reminds us, is, or perhaps ought 
to be, philosophy teaching by example. We may regard it as the 
record of.a number of experiments on human nature, made on a 
large scale. As disciples of the inductive system of philosophy, 
we may fully grant that experience, and nothing but experience, 
can demonstrate the soundness or unsoundness of political 
theories. So far we full with Lord Ormathwaite, 
and we may add that the French Revolution was a vast experi- 
ment which should be fruitful in results to the judicious inquirer. 
But we must add that the experimental method is appli- 
cable to historical problems under very narrow conditions; and 
the reason is obvious. The student of the natural sciences can 
vary his experiments at pleasure so as to isolate the particular 
force the law of which he wishes to investigate, The student of 

litical science has a comparatively small number of experiments 
before him, and it is by the rarest possible accident that any two 
are tried under conditions sufficiently similar to admit of close 
comparison. If we could find two nations precisely alike in every 
other respect, but of which one adopted universal suffrage and 
the other a limited suffrage, we should be able to say with some 
certainty what were the eifects of extending the franchise ; though 
we should still have the difficulty of applying the results’ thus 
obtained to nations under a different set of conditions, But this 
is what we can never do even approximately. Democracy, for 
example, means one thing in America, another thing in France, 
and quite different things again in Switzerland or in Athens. 
And thus it is impossible to say offhand that the experiments 
which have hitherto been tried condemn or justify the theo- 
ries of democrats. One conclusion, however, is pretty obvious, 
and has been expressed very foreibly by Lord Ormathwaite’s 

at idol, Burke. That principle is that it is absurd to 
= down any one constitutional theory as universally appli- 

le. A constitution should fit a people as shoes should 
fit a man; and it would be as silly to demand that all 
nations should be democratic or aristocratic in their politics 
as to demand that Tom Thumb and Daniel Lambert should have 
their boots made on the same lust. This is a commonplace, 
but it is still curiously forgotten in most discussions. Lord 
Ormathwaite, for example, is a believer in the British Consti- 


mirable mixture of democracy, aristocracy, and monarchy. He 
regards a Constitution, that is, as a kind of chemical product. 
which should be judiciously compounded. by a legislator as 
a chemist makes gunpowder out of saltpetre, alphas and char- 
coal. From this conception it follows that the Constitution 
tat, by too much of ue ingredient, tho of 
is y ing too much of one i ient, ility 
the compound will be endangered. Too much democracy will 
lead to anarchy, too much monarchy to tism, and so on. 
The French, at the time of their first Revolution, had an opportunity, 
as Lord Ormathwaite thinks, of mixing their materials acca. | 
to the orthodox prescription; the Italians have still a chance o: 
arriving at the same happy consummation ; and, in proportion as 
any nation approximates to this result, it is likely to be able 
to preserve itself in a position of permanent equilibrium. The 
French, however, unfortunately for themselves and the world, 
inserted the poisonous ingredients known as the principles of 1789 ; 
these principles, as summed up by Lord Ormathwaite, are 
the absolute equality of men, the negation of all religion, and the 
denial of any right of property; such a process of = 
tical chemistry naturally produced what Shakspeare calls a hell- 
broth, which has been seething ever since, occasionally boiling 
over, and poisoning all people unlucky enough to come within the 
sphere of its influence. Now, as we venture to submit, a more 
satisfactory analogy is to the gradual evolution of an organi 
which requires different treatment and develops different sym- 
ptoms at every stage of its development. If revolutionary prin- 
ciples are to be regarded as germs of a disease, we must still ask 
how they were generated, why the constitution was susceptible to 
their action, and how far they must be considered rather as sym- 
toms of a neces 
intrusion of evil influences from outsi 

In fact, Lord Ormathwaite seems to think that somebody 
said one day—There is no God; there ought to be no ats 2 
and all men are equal; that the mass of the people imme we 
agreed with him, and that a whole race of fanatics, whose 
sincerity he acknowledges with horror and amazement, haye 
been trying to propagate these views ever since, and destroying 
everything that came in the way of their cheerful sentiments. 
Still we must ask, Why and whence? How did such notions 
occur to anybody? Why were they believed? What is the 
secret of their abiding influence? Any satisfactory answer 
to such questions would reveal a whole set of considera- 
tions which he calmly leaves out of account as non-existent. 
Thus, for example, Burke ought to have taught him that when @ 
people break out into violent revolution cause should be 
—— not in any spontaneous desire for change, but in some 
intolerable defects of the government. The Revolution so far 
a itself. The ferocity which was displayed by the Revo- 
utionists, and the violence of the changes introduced, must have 
been due to the want of adaptation of the s 
ditions of the country. Murder, atheism, and ro 
bad things, but, to now why they became rampant at a particular 

riod, we must know what made peo le discontented with the re- 
gion and the laws under which they lived. Rousseau might 
have thrown about as many firebrands as he pleased and have pro- 
duced no explosion had there not been a .store of explosive 
material ready for ignition, But why, asks Lord Ormathwaite, 
were not the evils met by the adoption of the British Constitu- 
tion? Because the British Constitution was the fruit of a lo 
series of political changes, and the development of a set of politi 
instincts which were only possible under the peculiar conditions 
of English history. It was not adopted in France because 
the classes which worked it successfully in England were 
too weak and too cowardly to seize power in France. And why 
were they too weak and cowardly? Because of the peculiar 
system which had grown up in France, and dissociated them 
for many generations from active influence upon the Govern- 
ment. And why had that system grown up? From the French 
national character, from the geographical position of the country, 
and from a thousand other causes, which it would require 
labours of a lifetime to elucidate. After reviewing the long 
series of causes and effects, we might be enabled to say with some 
authority what were the conditions which generated these poison- 
ous principles, how far the principles were founded on a misapplica- 
tion of facts, and how far they included a legitimate demand for the 
redress of grievances. Thence we might proceed to discuss the 


m to the con- 
are vi 


best mode of meeting them, what eoncessions must be made to 


the sounder theories involved, and when we can successfi 
withstand those which involve erroneous assumptions. 
Ormathwaite is like a physician of the old school, who finds that 
his patient is making too much blood, and proposes summarily to 
bleed him till the superfluity isremoved. A more reasonable prac- 
tice would prescribe a careful diagnosis with a view to removing 
the deeply-seated causes of the constitutional disorder, 

Lord Ormathwaite indeed asserts explicitly that these poisonous 
principles are entirely absurd and wrong; and his m is to 
state them in their most extravagant form and to angue against 
them accordingly. He urges, forexample, that men neither are 
nor ever can be absolutely equal, That is a very true and im- 
portant, though not a very onginal, remark; but it does not 
prove that the revolutionary demand for equality does not involve 
a protest against many real grievances, though, like most protests, 
it has been pushed beyond all reasonable limits. To meet the 
revolution it is necessary to understand it, und mere general attacks 


stage of human pore than as an abnormal . 
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on its most extravagant theories are therefore so much labour 
thrown away. A controversialist should always state his adver- 
sary’s principles in their strongest form, if he wishes to convince 
any one who is not convinced . And, finally, if the prin- 
ciples are utterly false, it still remains to be asked why false 

ciples exercise so much influence and attract so many prose- 
len. That is a question to which we need not attempt any 
answer, but which we commend to Lord Ormathwaite’s serious 
consideration ; for it will lead him to the root of the problem. 
‘The he describes is far to be 
settled offhand by a few vague propositions about democracy 
and the British Constitution. a 


ROBINSON’S MANSIONS AND MANORS OF 
HEREFORDSHIRE.* 


fp mun a complete county history involves the labour 
of at least a lifetime, it is unfair to ignore the contributions 
towards such a magnum opus which are made by pioneers and 
outsiders. Without endorsing the rule that in composing a county 
history one main ingredient should be abuse of your predecessors 
in the task, we must admit that, whilst Price and Lodge did little 
more than begin a History of Herefordshire, the two quartos of 
Duncomb carry it over but two or three of the hundreds. In the 
absence, therefore, of a complete history there should be room 
for volunteers who confine themselves to a district or a speciality. 
Curiously enough, in Herefordshire the chief contributors in this 
line have hitherto been “ foreigners.” Townsend’s Leominster, an 
octavo of merit, not only gathers up the notabilia of the borough 
from the time of Leofric and Godiva, but also throws collateral 
light on the surrounding districts. Yet Mr. Townsend was con- 
mected with Leominster only by a brief incumbency, coming and 
going through a system of exchange of which little good can be 
said save that in this case it produced an historian for the neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Robinson, too—the author of the “Castles” 
which we reviewed two or three years ago, and now of the 
Mansions and Manors of Herefordshire—is not, we believe, a native 
of the county in which he is now beneficed. Bringing to his task 
quick observation, active research, and a knack of grouping to- 
ther matters of local interest both of the past and present, he 
produced a second volume of considerable merit, and earned 
the thanks of the county of his adoption by preserving valuable 
historical matter which might otherwise have become obliterated. 
In this volume are recorded such facts as he has been able to collect 
relative to the manor-houses of the county and their owners. As 
regards literary distinction Herefordshire has less to boast of than 
most counties. Philips, the author of Cider and the Splendid Shilling, 
and William Brome, Pope’s ill-requited coadjutor in the translation 
of the Odyssey, contemporaries at Church Withington and Ewith- 
ington, may be fairly claimed as natives. So, too, Richard Payne 
Knight, the author, as Mr. Robinson notes, of a didactic poem, 
The Lan he might have added, of the Prolegomena to 
Homer, the Principles of Civil Society, and an Analytical Enquiry 
tnto the Principles of Taste—and his younger brother, Thomas 
Andrew Knight, the author of Pomona, were undoubtedly Here- 
fordians, born and brought up at Wormesley ome one of the 
most sylvan, but least visited, spots in modern Herefordshire. 
Mrs. Barrett Browning was born at Hope End in Colwall parish, 
where her father, Edward Barrett, bought an estate and 
built a mansion of Moorish character, which he sold in his life- 
time. Brinsop Court, curious in an a point of view. 
cherishes the remembrance of visits from Wordsworth an 
Southey to Hutchinson, a former tenant, who was a relative 
of the first-named laureate. The two bards planted a tree 
there, still shown, and a Wordsworth window in the church 
has been projected and is being subscribed for. Southey is 
more closely’ connected with Dilwyn in this county, through 
his aunt Miss Tyler, whose father owned one of its old man- 
sions—the Great House—where the poet spent a portion of his 
early days. For the rest, there is some reason to suppose that 
Brewster, the translator of Persius, in 1741, was a member of the 
family which then owned the old mansion of Burton Court in 
Eardisland ; and Jacob Tonson, the variously estimated bookseller, 
and secretary of the Kitcat Club, purchased—Mr. 
binson rhetorically says, “ out of the proceeds of poets’ brains ” 
—the Hazle, a seat of the Eltons in Ledbury. 


It may be questioned, perhaps, whether the infusion of a little 
more poetry into the composition of the Herefordshire worthies 
might not have made them more conservative of the grand 
old timbered houses which told no less of their ancestry than 
of the great staple of the county. No doubt there are laud- 
able exceptions, due in some cases to the spirit of their in- 
heritors, and in others to the resistance of the materials to 
the inroads of time. As extreme instances of re-edification 
which is in no sense restoration, we take from Mr. Robinson’s 
“ Mansions ” two in the Bromyard district. Brockhampton, the seat 
of the Barnebys, to whom it came in marriage from the Habing- 
tons,in 1552, was an old timber mansion and moated grange. 
But the proprietor in 1760 built upon higher ground a modern 
brick house with a stone entrance, which is “a copy of the 
East Front of St. Paul's, Covent Garden.” At Whitbourne, 


* The Mansions and Manors of Herefordshire. By C. J. Robinson, M.A., 
Vicar of Norton Canon. London: , eaema & Co. Hereford: Hull. 


in the same district, the modern mansion is “an extremely 
careful reproduction of a pure Greek building—the details of 
the interior being borrowed from the Temple of Erectheus at 
Athens, with which the Ionic columns supporting the pediment 
also correspond” (p. 300). The homely saw—“a place for 
everything and everything in its place” might have suggested 
that pure Greek edifices are not exactly adapted to the wood- 
land scenery of rural Herefordshire. But if these are extremes, 
it has fared scarcely better with other seats of old county families. 
Modern Moccas, in a park of unequalled timber, is a structure 
which, as Mr. Robinson notes, recalls too vividly the Adelphi 
Terrace in London, which was built by the same architects, the 
brothers Adam. Canon Frome, which stood years of poundin 
and assaulting in the Civil War, when its owner, Sir Edward 
Hopton was “ Yeoman of the Stirrup” to Charles I, is now a 
modern brick mansion with no vestige of its antiquity save a trace 
or two of the moat. Berrington, the seat of the Sehewn, is a 
modern stone-built mansion on the site of an old castle or man- 
sion ; but for character and style it has no pretensions to compete 
with the old manor house at Eye,in the same parish, which was built 
in 1680, and is a fine specimen of the architecture of the period. 
Rotherwas depends for its associations with antiquity upon its 
“non cuivis homini” proverb, and owes no thanks to the red 
brick pile which has supplanted the old timbered house. Garnston 
and pton Court are castellated mansions, the former of very 
recent erection, the latter a fairly happy restoration of primitive 
characteristics. And yet we cannot compare either with Dingley’s 
drawings, in his History from Marble, of the ancient structures 
which they superseded, without thinking that the “ old was better.” 
This is notably the case with Newport, near Almeley, of which 
also Dingley gives a drawing as it was in 1680. It may be re- 
gretted that its many gables and its tokens of old days should 
have been exchanged either for the later mansion built by the 
Foleys, or for the more ambitious structure with which the present 
proprietor has supplemented it. We are old-fashioned enough 
to think that the old bits of Hom i preserved in a drawing 
reproduced in p. 136, and belonging to the date of 1545, are far 
more picturesque than the cold-looking, massive, and inhar- 
monious modern house, though the park and gardens atone 
for many defaults of later architecture. Hom Lacy as it is, as 
well as Stoke Edith and Eywood, might easily be paralleled 
by modern mansions of like date in any county where money 
was forthcoming to build them. If the sketch which faces page 249 
of the old hall at Pengethley is at all faithful, the erection of 
a new house by the last proprietor in 1826, in place of a curious 
timber and stone niansion approached by an arched gateway, was 
nothing less than flat Vandalism. In a great many instances 
fashion has given the impulse to demolition, as it did at one time 
in the case of avenues which fell under a ban, and which could 
not be repaired when the fashion changed. 

On the other hand, it will be seen from Mr. Robinson’s pages 
that a fair number of Herefordshire mansions have been preserved or 
have been restored to their first estate and character. To pass over 
the fine old timber houses at Orleton, the seat of the Blounts—one 
of whom we ought to have recorded above as a name not unknown 
to literature, for he was the author of Ancient Customs and Jocular 
Tenures, a Law Dictionary, and made manuscript Collections towards 
a History of Herefordshire—at Dilwyn, at Weobley, at Wythall in 
Walford, at Kingstone, and elsewhere, we have notices of one or 
two seats of the thirteenth, two or three of the fourteenth, and 
yet more of the fifteenth century, of which not a few original 
features remain. At Ludford, a parish of Herefordshire separated 
by the Teme from the town of Ludlow, is one of the most ancient 
mansions of the county, parts of it being referable to the thirteenth 
century. From the roadside it looks gloomy enough, and its 
Edwardian archway introduces us only to a sombre quadrangle; 
but the side which faces the garden—the park across the road is, 
we believe, alienated from the house—preserves its ancient aspect, 
and parts of the interior bear the same witness. Older still perhaps, 
and curiously unique in its character of a fortified mansion of the 
thirteenth century, is Treagoin St. Weonards, near Ross, the ancient 
seat of the Mynors family, which has held the manor for four hun- 
dred years, and has had its representatives in Herefordshire since 


1150. “Itis quadrangular in shape, having at each corner a 
small tower pierced with eyelet holes for discharge of bows 
and arrows. The external walls are very massive, that on the 


south-east side being still seven feet thick, and there are indica- 
tions in many places of secret passages and chambers. The man- 
sion was at one time queuebil by a second wall, the intervening 
space being employed to protect sheep and cattle from Border 
forays. Beyond the outer wall was a wet moat fed by the 
river Garren.” It cannot indeed be said that Kentchurch, the 
modern castellated seat of the representative of the younger 
branch of the Scudamores, retains a like antiquity, for in 1824 
a new building took the place of the old, which had some 
characteristics in common with Ludford and Treago. Still it 
preserves one or two old features—notably the Tower, where John- 
a-Kent, or Owen Glyndwr, was wont to conceal himself, one of his 
daughters having married a Scudamore, while the other gave her 
hand to a Monington. Near Presteign, and close upon the Rad- 
norshire border, is Knill Court, the residence of the Knills, who 
were probably called after it, at least as far back as Edward IL.’s 
time. Their descendant, who entered his pedigree at the visita- 
tion of 1569, was the father of Barbara Knill, who married John 
Walsham, and whose descendant in the female line is the present 
Sir J. J. Garbett Walsham. Although it must not be supposed 
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that the present mansion is ancient, having in fact been thoroughly 
restored within the last few years, yet, as may be learnt b 
a@ comparison of it with the drawing of the old house, whi 
was Sireetinn, with additions of about 1561, it is one of 
the very rare instances where restoration has not involved the dis- 
— of any of the old features. The court, the church, 
and the valley, once seen, are not easily forgotten. Some parts of 
Croft Castle date back to the fourteenth century, and so does the 
ancient hall of Brinsop Court, which has a good timber roof. A 
moat round the court, which is now a farmhouse, is the only 
other vestige of its antiquity. In connexion with the Danseys or 
Daunteseys, to whom Brinsop belonged from the fifteenth century 
till ro years ago, Mr. Robinson has made a curious discovery by 
the aid of a flat stone in the neighbouring churchyard—namely, 
that one of them, the son of the cavalier Roger Dansey, married 
—-, while on foreign service) the Lady Douglas Dudley, grand- 

ughter of Robert Dudley, Elizabeth’s Earl of Leicester. The 
date of this iage must have been before 1643, and it is a con- 
tribution towards the history of the favourite’s progeny. In the 

digree of the Danseys, the first John Dansey is given as of Here- 
Fordshire and Wiltshire. We believe that a slab in the chancel 
at Elton, near Wigmore, traces the name Dansey to Dauntsey near 
Chippenham. So in Herefordshire the Burleys, Bodenhams, and 
Moningtons get their names from their respective parishes. 
Bridge Solers preserves the names of the blended lines of “de 
Brugge ” and Solers; and Lenthall Starkes is curious as illus- 
trating both processes. It gave its first name probably to the dis- 
tinguished family which some time held Wigmore and Hampton 
Court. It took its second name from an ancient mesne lord, 
Starkes or Starker. 


With the old houses the old names in many instances have 

rished out of the county. The Moningtons, Audleys, Aubreys, 

arnons, Gomonds, Hackluyts, Lochards, Pyes, Rodds, and others 
are extinct. One or two of them succumbed to the demands 
on their loyalty in the Civil War: others are a repre- 
sented in othe counties. The rest are totally eclipsed, unless per- 
chance there linger in some out-of-the-way village the humble 
namesake of a once proud lord of the manor. On the other hand, 
some families seem to possess amazing vitality. From 1085 
until now there has been 4 long succession of Crofts, who have 
mingled their blood with the best in the county, as a glance at 
the pedigree will show. Their ancestral castle was sold in 1746, 
but the present baronet represents his native county, more 
majorum. The Lingens, too, are not all gone, though the old 
demesnes which gave them their name know them no more. The 
Mynors—as old, antiquaries say, as the Roman mines on the forest 
ie of the Wye—have kept their patrimony and added to it; and 
the Scudamores of Kentchurch, though not so old as these last, 
stand almost alone in the county as proprietors of the same soil 
which their fathers held five centuries ago. 


With his other matter Mr. Robinson blends happily bio- 
graphical sketches and opportune gossip and folklore. The 
accounts of Serjeant H , Viscount Scudamore, Thomas 
Blount, and of that time-serving Jack-on-both-sides, Colonel 
Birch, leave nothing to be desired. Of the last he tells us that, 
having enriched himself with the spoils .of war as a zealous 
Cromwellian, “ these he contrived to retain when the tide of 
affairs changed, for with rare foresight he took part in the negotia- 
tions for the return of Charles II., and, consistently inconsis- 
tent, ended in supporting the Prince of Orange.” It is due to 
Herefordshire consistency to note that this imitator of the Vicar 
of Bray’s tactics wasa “ = driver” from Lancashire. 
Of the romance of county history our author has been more 

ing in his Mansions than in his Castles, though under the 
head of Wellington he tells the tragedy of the two sons of Sir 
Edward Goodeve, the owner of Burhope, in that parish. ‘“ The 
elder inherited Burhope, but having no children, and being on 
bad terms with his brother, threatened to disinherit him in favour 
of his nephew, John Foote, of Truro. To prevent the execution 
of this threat, Captain Samuel Goodeve caused his brother to be 
kidnapped at Bristol, and then to be strangled by two sailors on 
board the man-of-war which he commanded. The murder took 
ao 17th January, 1741, and on the 15th of April following the 

tricide was executed at Bristol.” 

More than one good epitaph is rescued from the oblivion of old 
walls in these es. Pedigrees must be awkward things to 
handle, yet, as far as our knowledge serves, Mr. Robinson has 
dealt with those given in his book without fear or favour. 
The only slip we have noticed is where through inadvertence 
in one of them he has made the last heiress of an old name 
and estate marry her nephew (see p. 8). There are undoubtedly 
minor inaccuracies as to the precise succession of buyers and 
sellers of estates in divers parishes; and probably others be- 
sides ourselves will detect a few of these in the accounts of 
the districts in which they are chiefly interested; but these 
detract little or nothing from the value of the work. As a 
matter of taste we differ from the author in his estimate of 
the conservatism of the first Viscount Bateman, in introducing 
the ruins of the old church of Shobdon into his park to enhance 
its It was a twelfth-century church with richly 
sculpt pillars and arches; and as it was pulled down in the 
last century, and the first Viscount came into possession in 1725, 
We suspect that the restoration was only an after-thought when 
the old structure had been razed to the ground, and a modern 
structure of no architectural merit, but accommodated with roomy 


pews and luxurious cushions, had taken pines, With these 
s,s reservations, we tender our thanks to Mr. Robinson for his 
uable and entertaining book on county history. 


CALENDAR OF THE CLARENDON STATE PAPERS.* 
dba great bulk of the State Papers calendared in this volume 

relate to the reign of Charles L, the majority of them 
belonging to the last few years of the reign. They are the mate- 
rials from which Lord Clarendon compiled his celebrated History. 
The whole number of papers is about three thousand, and the 
have found their last resting-place at the Bodleian Library at dif- 
ferent times— having been purchased, part presented, and 
part bequeathed. Many of them have been printed in the three 
handsome folio volumes published at Oxford in 1786, and entitled 
Clarendon State Papers. There are amongst them three hundred 
copies of letters of the early years of Elizabeth’s reign, which, as 
the writer of the preface truly observes, are of considerable 
interest, relating as they do to the mercantile and religious affairs 
of the kingdom. Considering that some of these papers are copies 
of letters addressed by Elizabeth to foreign princes, it is somewhat 
surprising how many of them do not ap in the corresponding 
volumes of Mr. Stevenson’s Calendar of Foreign Papers of that 
—- The great majority of them do indeed appear there, espe- 
ially those of the first year, during which period Mr. Stevenson 
incorporated with the State Papers in the Record Office those 
which are to be found in the Cottonian, the Lansdowne, and other 
collections. We have before now (see Saturday Review for March 
3, 1866) complained of the restriction which was imposed on Mr. 
Stevenson when he had reached the middle of his second volume. 
It seemed to us unreasonable to leave out of a Calendar of State 
Papers about half the number of documents known to exist in this 
country which are entitled to that name. All historians know of 
the valuable collections of mane belonging to the reign which 
may be found in public libraries, though perhaps few are ac- 
quainted with those which are here pen all as Addenda, and 
occupy a separate volume of the Clarendon Papers. They are 
headed by the following account :— 


The following papers, Nos. 1—326, form the contents of one volume of 
official transcripts of letters on foreign affairs during the early part of the 


- reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


They are only copies, and of course therefore are of no value to 
any one who can see the originals ; and the question naturally arises 
as to whether the originals exist, and where they are. And here 
we think the editors have fallen short of what might have been 
expected of them. There is no attempt made either to supply this 
Soeaanien or to explain where any of the documents have a 
peared in print. The editors observe that they should be read in 
conjunction with the Foreign Series of State Papers edited by Mr. 
Stevenson for the Master of the Rolls. Nothing would have been 
easier than to add a note to such papers as do not appear calendared 
in Mr. Stevenson’s volumes. As the first volume and the 
first part of the second volume of that work, such notice would 
have gone a good way towards proving that the originals do not 
exist at all, though unfortunate 2. the same argument would not 
hold good with regard to State Papers of a later date than 1559. 
It is obvious to remark that, if the original has disappeared, the 
value of a copy such as we find in this volume is considerably 
enhanced. We have compared the two publications as regards 
the first two years of the reign, and observe that nearly all of 
the State Papers calendared here appear in Mr. Stevenson's work, 
and, we may add, much more fully epitomized than in the volume 
which we are reviewing. The very first page, however, enables 
us from the copy to correct a wrong date given by Mr. Stevenson, 

ssibly by a mistake of copying from the ._— He assigns 
detober 18 as the date of Albert Duke of Prussia’s letter to 
Mary, which was acknowledged after her sister’s death by 
Elizabeth, on December 28. The date November 13, as given 
here, is no doubt the correct one. But we have a graver fault to 
find with the editors in that they have made no attempt to supply 
a date where it has been inadvertently omitted by the writer, or 
forgotten by the transcriber of the letter. The second page of these 
Addenda affords an instance in point. The letters Nos. 11 and 12 
are placed between April 25 and June 4, without any other note 
than the marginal one—“ No date.” They appear in Mr. Stevenson’s 
volume with the conjectural date “[April15]”. In the very next 
entry we have the startling intelligence that the Queen, writi 
to Philip of Spain, acknowledges the receipt of “ his letter 
May 8, informing her that the Bishop of Aquila is to succeed to 
the Crown of Feria, speaking highly of the latter.” Of course 
this would mislead no one who is conversant with the history of 
the period, but if the editors have represented the scribe correctly, 
they were at least bound to explain what he meant, and not 
leave the unlearned to search out the meaning of the expression 
“Crown of Feria,” which is of course nothing but a wrong 
transcript or an error of press (which, we cannot determine) for 
“the Count of Feria.” This letter, again, is without date, but 
has the probable date of “ [May 17]” tentatively assigned to it 
by Mr. Stevenson. These are specimens of the small amount of 
trouble bestowed upon these papers. After January 11, 1560, 


* Calendar of the Clarendon State ee nad preserved in the Bodleian 
Library. Vol. 1. to January 1649. Edited by the Rev. O. Ogle, M.A., and 
W. H. Bliss, B.C.L., under the Direction of the Rev. H. O. Coxe, M.A., 
Bodley’s Librarian. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1872. 
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of letters without any break, all copi 
the origi many of which we know ing about. They 
are probably in existence, and will be found some 
day. They are not of much importance, with the exception 
of the first two—the one to the Archduke Charles, the other 
to his father, the Emperor Ferdinand, both of them containing 
@ refusal to entertain the offer of marriage which ap to have 
been received about the eud of the 1559. The latter is 
among the Royal MSS. in the British Museum. 

part of the year 


The chief interest of the letters of the earlier 
centres in —_ ious and educational matters. It is curious to see 
how persistently Elizabeth says she will carry out the true wor- 
ship of God after the model of the Augsburg Confession ; and in 
one of these letters to Albert Duke of Prussia, July 2, 1559, she 
informs him that at his request, as well as for Barlow’s own merit, 
she had promoted that scoundrel to the see of Chichester. And 
here we observe this is not a strictly accurate description of 
what the Queen says. She notices the praise bestowed by Albert 
Duke of Prussia on William Barlow, and states the fact that she 
has promoted him to Chichester. She may have wanted the Duke 
to believe that his recommendation had value with her; but she 
does not venture on the statement, which would have been a 
mere falsehood, that the Duke’s _ had anything whatever 
to do with the appointment. rwards, in another letter to 
Augustus Duke of Saxony, she declares that she will purge re- 

igion in her kingdom in spite of the Devil himself. It is not 

ill the summer that,the proposals for marriage appear to come in 

retty thickly. To the King of Sweden she avows that God has 
Filed her heart with the joys of celibacy. To the Archduke she 
says she has no inclination to matrimony. There are, however, 
bat few letters referring to the subject in comparison with the 
number to be found in the Record Office, the next being about 
the middle of 1561, when she declines, with some vehemence, the 
renewed proposals of marriage from Eric, who had lately succeeded 
his father Gustavus on the throne of Sweden; and the last two, 
bearing date respectively December 14, 1561, and March 27, 1562, 
in the first of which she begs Eric to cease from taking any further 
steps in these negociations, and in the last declines again to enter 
upon the subject at all. The remainder of her letters to the King 
of Sweden do not allude to the subject, which had been dropped 
soon afterwards by mutual consent. We have no more to say of 
‘this volume, which is calendared apart from the others in the 


Addenda, except that from the end of the first year of the Queen’s |” 


\reign we are being perpetually reminded by the papers which appear 
here, and do not appear in the volumes issued in the series of the 
Master of the Rolls, what an immense loss we have sustained by 


the restriction placed on Mr. Stevenson and his successor, Mr. 
Crosby, as to the papers they are allowed to calendar. All this 


period will have to be gone over again before we shall be in 
possession of the information which English libraries are able to 
supply us with regard to the history of this reign. 

ese Addenda are concluded with the insertion of thirty more 
articles, which range from 1586 to 1648; but whether they 
occupy @ separate volume, or have been accidentally omitted by 
the editors and afterwards added, does not appear. The last must 
contain curious matter. It is calendared as “ State Colors and 


Hy wee in which are reasons against the proceedings to try 
the King,” signed John Clayton, with a note as follows:—“This 
I delivered to Ireton about a fortnight before the King’s trial.” 
We have noticed the Addenda first, for they are entitled to this 
precedence owing to their priority in point of time, nearly all of 
them having reference to Elizabeth’s reign. That they are so 
briefly epitomized is no great loss, as Mr. Stevenson’s Calendar has 


done this office so abundantly as regards most of them, and the. 


few that are not in that Calendar are of minor importance. 
' As re the papers calendared in the body of the work, they 
are y all of the reign of Charles L, with the exception of a 
few letters of no importance which belong to the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and a few of the reign of James I. Among these latter are 
some interesting papers relating to the Broje marriage of the 
ince with the Infanta of Spain, and “ A discourse written by the 
of Devonshire in defence of his marriage.” This refers to 
the celebrated marriage of the Earl to Lady Penelope Devereux, 
the divorced wife of the Earl of Essex, which forms se conspicuous 
a blot on the reputation of Archbishop Laud. From the year 
1621 forwards, many of the documents have been printed in the 
ion of Clarendon State Papers, and all these are duly en- 
tered as printed in that publication, as well as some others which 
have appeared elsewhere; but here again there is indication of 
carelessness on the of the editors, who have not in all cases 
noted the places where these documents may be seen in print. 
We may instance No. 1132, of the publication of which in the 
siuth volume of the edition of Laud’s works no notice whatever has 
been taken, though here again we have another complaint to allege. 
There is a wholly unnecessary note explaining some of the con- 
tents of this letter, ‘an incongruity which is strikingly contrasted 
with the very meagre analyses which appear of most of the docu- 


ments. 

The first thousand of these are for the most part in the Claren- 
don Papers, so we need say nothing of them, as they have long 
been accessible to all readers of history. After the date of 1637 
A.D. there is a larger number of papers which have never ap 
in print. There are, however, few that we can notice, for the 
me of them is so brief as only to be just sufficient to 

ify them, and all the more important documents may be 
seen in the Clarendon State Papers, Nevertheless the two editors 


have not been absolutely consistent as regards this point, some 
of the letters having been represented more fully, and one ap- 
pearing at full length, being a letter from Henrietta Maria to 
the Prince of Wales. It is no doubt a curious specimen, showing 
how little knowledge of English spelling a French Princess 
who had lived nearly twenty years in England possessed. But 
as the document had already heen published in the Clarendon 
State Papers, there was no reason for reproducing it at length in a 
Calendar of State Papers. Several of the papers of the year 1646 
have been printed in the collected works of King Charles. But 
this information, instead of being appended, as it ought to have 
been, to each of such letters, is conveyed in a note at the foot of 
page 323, where it is vaguely said, “The above controversy is 
printed in King Charles’s works.” The letters referred to form 
the well-known co ondence which took place between the 
King and Alexander Henderson, but the note itself does not 
explain how many, or whether all, of the letters that occupy the 
three or four preceding pages are alluded to. We need not make 
any further mention of ion but we may observe that neither the 
King nor the Scottish divine appear to have had the slightest 
perception that neither of them could ever satisfy the other on 
the knotty point of episcopacy, so long as the ultimate reference 
was to the letter of Scripture, which was sure to be interpreted 
by a Presbyterian in favour of a presbytery, and by an Episco- 
palian as equally conclusive in favour of episcopacy. 

There is one paper, however, which has an interest of its own, 
independently of its never having been printed. It belongs to the 
month of May 1646, and consists of forty-one pages, chiefly 
treating of military affairs. It is headed:— Brief memorials of 
the unfortunate successe of his Majestie’s army and affairs in the 
yeare 1645, being only such as the laps of tyme, want of papers 
and the sadnesse of the subject have suffered me to reteyne in 
memory.” It is summed up in the following melancholy terms :— 

To conclude this sadd discourse, which is an acumulation of misfortunes, 
it is observable that if from May 1645 unto that time 1646, his Majestie 
had beene successefull in any one of his undertakings, or had donne the 
contrary to what hee did, hee had beene eyther Master of all, or at least 
had kept himself on foote a much longer time. 

No. 7 34 contains the papers which passed in the Treaty of the 
Isle of Wight, at length, down to November 27, 1648, and the 
few documents of later date than this that are calendared in thi 
volume take us down to the execution of Charles I. 

Though we have found fault with some part of the execution 
of this volume, some allowance must be made for its having had 
two editors in succession, and for the difficulty of one editor’s 
following exactly in the footsteps of his predecessor; but, taken 
as a whole, the Calendar has been carefully edited, and has an 
admirable index. 


in 


GOLDEN MEMORIES.* 

ie chief characteristic of this novel is exaggeration. Every- 

thing is in mental and moral superlatives, and all the butter- 
flies implicated are broken on wheels of the first magnitude. 
“Effie Leigh,” who tells her own story, is a young woman of 
what old-fashioned people would call an ill-regulated mind. 
She is as wearisome, too, as such young women usually are, with 
her pettishness and her pride, her self-consciousness and easily 
wounded susceptibilities, her vanity and childish tempers, her 
extravagance in pleasure and in pain, in love and in dislike, 
Craving for excitement and distinction, at seventeen years of 
she has the happy chance presented to her of playing in a p 
concert at which her father is one of the performers; when she 
receives a bouquet of lovely roses, and, having been left alone for 
a few minutes, is addressed by a tall, handsome young man, with 
“speaking black eyes.” Those eyes, by the way, have the 
faculty of changing their colour, for a little later we find them 
catalogued as dark brown. She makes a decided success both by 
her beauty and her music; but even in the supreme moment of 
her triumph her self-love is such that she can be “ chilled ” by 
hearing herself described as with “pink cheeks and blue eyes,” 
and can moralize on the “sting in the wound” of her “ beauty” 
being held to “ consist merely of pretty childish colouring.” Soon 
after this she goes to a private party to play, where she meets 
again her “hero-knight’” Gerard Miles, who bites his long 
moustache, and makes sudden and secret love to her in a way 
which no really pure-minded girl would have allowed. Ofcourse 
she falls desperately in love with him. What girl of her stamp 
could resist the fascinations of a tall and handsome young man 
who speaks slightingly of his host’s daughters and his own 
cousins, to one of whom he is engaged ; who asks her what is her 
name, and when he hears it is Euphemia, exclaims “with a 
slight start,” “Good heavens! what a mouthful for such a mite!” 
and then, on her naive invitation to him to call her “ Effie,” 
takes her hands, and says “Sweet Effie,” by way of improving 
the oecasion? If this kind of thing is really true of our modest 
English girls, then “ Miss Lucy of Bayswater” was no dream 
of a spiteful fancy, and Azamat Batuk’s caustic portrait was only 
too much like life. For ourselves we do not accept such a person 
as Effie Leigh as possible among the ranks of the good girls. 
There may be, and unfortunately there are, too many who, like 
her, have nothing of the reticence of modesty, nothing of the 
innate wisdom of purity—for we reject entirely the theory 


* Golden Memories. A Novel, by Effie Leigh, zvols. London : Samuel 
Tinsley. 1873. 
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of Effie’s overwhelming innocenee, or that she did not know the 
accidence of maidenly reserve beeause she was too pure to under- 
stand evil; but we do not hold them up as creatures to be praised 
and admired ; and when we paint them, we give them in their 
true colours. It is this glozing over evil which does the moral 
sense of the young so much harm, The false affectation of 
innocence by which certain girls are represented as doing out- 
rageous things with quite seraphic intentions is a real injury to 

outhful readers, impressionable and imitative as youth generally 
is; and “ pretty Fanny's way,” received with indulgence because 
yf Fanny does ‘not choose to know right from wrong, 

ut poses herself as an ingénue all roses and lilies, is likely to 
lead those out of the straight way who think it a fine thing to 

t pleasure by wrongdoing, and to win immunity from deserved 

lame by pretence of not knowing it was wrong. From this 
int of view Golden Memories is as mischievous as such a weak 
it of work ean be; and “ Effie Leigh” would have been all the 
better for passing under some of the wholesome discipline in use 
among our grandmothers. 

The picture of the scrambling, expensive, hospitable artist’s 
family, whereof Effie is the eldest daughter and of course the 
beauty and the pet, is good in its way, but confused and excessive. 
The canvas is overcrowded ; and as the younger branches of the 
family count for very little in the subsequent history—indeed are 
never more than mere names and clothes-horses—the author 
might have spared herself the trouble of creating them. Her in- 
tention, however, was good; and her sketch of the twins, Idalia 
and Alice, spending all their time at the Kensington Museum, 
looking at everything as food for crayons, valuing all they see just 
in proportion to its artistic worth, and getting sallow over their 
mg is natural enough. But they are too young; as indeed is 

ffie; the author evidently belonging to the school which likes 
its fruit green. Mr. Leigh is a music-master who has married 
one of his well-born lady pupils, and is discarded by her proud 
family in consequence. They have seven children—“ seven gifts,” 
as they are called—whom he educates according to their respec- 
tive inclinations, and brings up in the wildest domestic freedom. 
His wife is a gentle and devoted woman, who works well with 
her needle, and has no force of character, but enough sweetness 
to remain the tender lover throughout; and their life may 
be summed up in music, painting, debts, and duns, - open 
house kept for all friends, no regularity in anything, any 
amount of money earned running out like water through a 
sieve, and the idle ones of the family sufiered to be idle as 
much as they would, and to live on those who would work. 
All this is well schemed. But we feel a certain rawness in the 
combinations. Too many unlikenesses lead to a sense of discord ; 
and when we see figs and thistles on the same stem we are more 
inclined to question than admire. The coarseness of the boys 
goes well enough with the scrambling of that unthrifty life; but 
the ethereality of the heroine, her “ passionate soul” and poetic 
temperament, would, we fear, have been sadly jarred in such an 
atmosphere. And surely the children of professional men, who 
enter on professional life themselves, do so with the ballast of 
familiarity to steady the romantic aspirations which belong rather 
to amateur dreamers than to actual workers. They are so much 
accustomed to the “public” as their possible patron and harvest- 
field that, when the time comes for them to face the footlights on 
their own account, in spite of the faintings and failings incident to 
youth and novelty, the prosaic end in view lifts them out of such 
fluid romanticism as Effie ascribes to herself. The one all-im- 

rtant thing they think of is to play their piece well, whatever 
it may be; not to “ pour out their soul,” as we may suppose true 
of an improvisatore in a fine frenzy. Inspiration coming on the 
accurate performance of a nocturne or a sonata which has neces- 
sarily been played and practised till every bar is as familiar as the 
alphabet, and every expression as precisely determined as an 
actor’s points, is not, we imagine, the thing most likely to mark 
the rendering of a music-master’s daughter of seventeen, playing 
for the first time in public. She might be frightened, but she 
would not have been ecstatic. = 

Following immediately on this first outpour of her soul on a 

latform comes the episode of Gerard Miles, with the sudden 
familiari iarity and secret love-making we have indicated; and then 
Effie’s “ Golden Memories” get a little tarnished. For she soon 
after discovers that her wall oc try as she calls him, has been all 
the while engaged to his freckled cousin Jane, and that he had 
been playing traitor as well as lover to both girls at once. This 
discovery, following on a highly coloured scene where she and 
Gerard act together in a tableau, she as the Sleeping Beauty, and 
he as the Prince, and where “ passionate kisses” are given and 
returned in the full light of the gas if not of the sun, of course 
ends in an illness. This style of heroine always does fall ill when 
she is disappointed in love. In real life she would probably suffer 
from a disagreeable form of indigestion, and her family in their 
turn would suffer from her di ble temper. She would cry 
easily and be cross over trifles; but we question ifshe would go to 
bed and stay there in a kind of trance for six days, and then get up 
in and creep downstairs like a ghost, to smile on a denied lover on 
eve of quitting England. For all the lovers flock to Effie—Vincent, 
Mark Richmond, Bernard Gresham, besides Gerard Miles—all are 
in love with her, while the twins have no one. And in this 
multiplication of lovers the authoress has made another mistake. 
Vincent, Mark Richmond, and Bernard Gresham, each in his own 
‘way 7 a nobler kind of thing than Gerard. He was 
beauty, fascination, ignobility, and passion ; they are all trae and 


puré and good and loyal; one rather more personable than an- 


other, one perhaps a little more religious than another, but all’ 
built on the herole plan of unselfishness and chivalrous devotion ; 
and all far too worthy for a vain little girl to trifle with. The 
author should have been content with one of them. And that 
one should have been Vincent. It was due to his early love and 
long time-serving. Or, at all events, if she must have had two, 
she ought not to have gone further than Mark. It was absolute 
cruelty to create a triplet of nice young men only to make two out 
of the three unhappy because a fourth has been a scoundrel. 

What shall we say of Effie when she meets Gerard Mites 
again, as a married man now, and indulges in the dangerous 
game of confidences in the conservatory, of pseudo-maternal 
attentions to his children, and emotional references to the 
fond past? Though warned of her lingering passion by her 
own face, “from which every morsel of colour flies” when 
she first sees by “turning hot cold ” his 
approach, and by the other stereoty ysical signs of the 
= called love, she yet draws se de flame, plays about 
it as long as she dares, and all but singes herself severely. Had 
she been a good girl she would have escaped from such a time of 
temptation; but she stayed and paltered with it; and the odd 
part of the matter is, that the author does not seem to think 
she has done anything doubtful in her representation. The 
fairy scene where Effie refuses to act again the perilous part of 
the Sleeping Beauty, and Gerard says, in a “low rigid voice,” “I 
swear I will never kiss another Princess,” is a rich piece of mock 
heroies and silly affectation. It leads, however, to nothing after 
all; for Effie acts as Undine, and the “adoring lover ” is Gerard ; 
and there is an immense amount of sentimentality and love- 
making more or less disguised all through, with no thought of the 
feelings which Jane with the freckles may be supposed to enter- 
tain. All this part of the book is offensive; and if it were 
not that the “passion ” of it is at times so intensely ludicrous, 
and so oddly mixed up with familiar phrases and bad grammar, 
that it is more likely to make the reader laugh than blush, we 
should hold it as extremely pernicious. So indeed it might 
prove to the very young and very silly; but we trust that 
mothers and guardians will keep out of the way of such a 
book which contains a scene of passionate love-making 
by a married man, with the half confession of the woman 
that she loves him still. The characteristic conclusion to this 
scene is that Effie bolts herself in her own room, and then flings 
herself on the bed, “ burying her face in the pillows to stifle the 
tearless sobs that were shaking her whole frame.” We said “cha- 
racteristic,” because there is scarcely a chapter which has not sobs, 
or “ hot tears,” from Effie as her contribution to the general liveli- 
ness of the story. She seems to imagine that a pretty girl can cry 
and look none the worse for it, and that crying “ like a baby” is 
no dis to a full-grown woman of good understanding. The 
book is, however, so silly all through that perhaps Effie’s author 
is right in supposing that a little more absurdity here and there 
is of no great consequence when the whole is so deeply saturated. 
After we have been made acquainted with finery and vanity, want 
of self-control, temper, excess, and e rated emotions all in 
their very best clothes, it really does not signify if we have one 
or two more inanities to make the full account. Golden 
Memories is high-flown, sentimental, and destitute of true deli- 
cacy, while pretending to the most ridiculous refinement. It isa 
silly example of a bad school, at once repulsive and sickly. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

MoM: DONNELL’'S Chronological and Statistical History of 

Cotton* is a dull book on a subject whose general interest 
depends entirely on its mode of treatment. The story of cotton, 
of its earliest introduction to Europe, of its original manufacture 
in the East, of the gradual transfer of the main production 
from India to America and of the manufacture from India 
to Lancashire ; of the gradual h, on the one hand, of the 
factory system of England, which began with a few pieces woven 
in handlooms here and there, and in the course of a century be- 
came perhaps the most important industry of the United King- 
dom; and, on the other hand, of the plantation system of the 
Southern States, which began about the middle of the last cen- 
tury on so small a scale that the Liverpool Custom House refused 
to believe that a score of “bags” could be grown in the whole 
of the American colonies, and insisted on seizing them as of 
foreign production fraudulently entered as coated, and in less 
than a hundred years became the staple growth of the Gulf 
States, and the pivot of their social system, their political institu- 
tions, and their commercial intereste—such a story, told in a lively 
and connected style, with the more important figures inserted in 
their proper places, and a clear account of the mechanical inven- 
tions which exercised so si an influence over both the erop 
and the manufacture, would be one of the most interesting books 
ever published on a commercial or industrial subject. But-a 
mere chronological list of the chief steps in that wonderful 
progress, with extensive tables loaded with technical details, 
and bare notices of the great inventors and inventions that from 
time to time gave a new impulse and new possibilities to the 


* Chronological and Statistical History of Cotton, By E. J. Donnell. 
Published by the Author. New York: Sutton & Co. Lenten: Tribner 
& Co. 1872. : 
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infant industry, can at the most only be a useful book of refer- 
ence. It does not even contain the full materials for such a 
history as we have supposed; in which a principal ingredient 
dead be the description of such inventions as those of Watt, 
Arkwright, and Whitney, and the manner in which they affected 
the progress of the cotton trade. In short, though Mr. Donnell’s 
book contains many most curious and interesting facts, and 
supplies a large of the matter which a clever writer who 
knows nothing about cotton might work up into a readable 
article, it is a book which only such a writer will be likely to 
read through, and in which, for the reason we have mentioned, 
even he will be disappointed. It indicates many interesting 
points, such as the existence of a trade in muslins between India 
and the Levant in the days of the Roman Empire, the greatness 
and decadence of the Indian manufacture, and the immense con- 
sumption of cotton in local and domestic manufactures by the 
vast population of China; but it does not show where the facts 
are to be found. It has little to tell us of the incalculable 
political influence of the impulse given to the English factories 
and the American plantations by the invention of the spinning- 
jenny, the power-loom, and the saw-gin; and it is encumbered 
with a mass of price lists and the like commercial details which, 
however great their importance at the time, can hardly be said to 
have a true historical interest. It is a book useful enough for 
certain p but even for these incomplete; a curious historical 
— rather than a history. 

e can make no such complaint of Mr. F. Hudson’s Journalism 
in the United States.* It is prolix, overfull of small personal 
details and trivial incidents, gossipy, often frivolous and often 
tedious. But the reader is at liberty to skip much that the writer 
could hardly have omitted respecting the past history of a multi- 
tude of local journals, some still living in insignificance, some 
which have long since died, and to confine his attention to 
those chapters which are either amusing or interesting, which 
either relate the adventures of audacious editors and the laughable 
incidents of newspaper rivalry, or throw light on the character 
and management of the existing American press. Imbedded in a 
great mass of nec dulness, are to be found a multitude of very 
—e anecdotes of men and journals; for instance, the races 
run for European information between the New York Herald in its 
ro mee days and its more respectable and scrupulous, but slower 
and less ingenious, rivals, when pilot-boats racedthe Cunard steamers 
across the Atlantic, and their owners were mortified by receiving 
the first news of the departure of their express from Cork in a 
civil ee from the victorious and indefatigable Bennett. The 
chapters which deal with the New York press sufficiently explain 
the wonderful success achieved by that notorious personage, and 
show that, like most real success, it was in a sense deserved. It 
was not by the low scurrility, the impertinent intrusiveness, the 
vulgarity, and the utter want of political principle and professional 
decency ascribed to the Herald that it won its place as the 
most widely circulated of American jouruals. Mr. Bennett may 
have been a bad man; we incline to think that he was rather a 
man of average personal character who, for some reason or other, 
had no scruples in professional matters ; but he was very clever, 
very courageous, and very industrious, and he gave all his 
ingenuity, daring, and painstaking to make the Herald come up 
to his ideal of a first-rate newspaper. It beat its rivals by the 
organization, energy, and expenditure which enabled it to give 
earlier, fuller, and more various news than any of them, and 
compelled those to read it who were honestly ashamed of it. If 
no man had a lower idea of the political and moral character of a 
newspaper than Mr. Bennett, none of his contemporaries so 
thoroughly understood or so efficiently performed the merely pro- 
fessional functions of an editor and manager. ‘These chapters 
contain also some lively sketches of the principal editors of the 

eration which is now passing away—of Bennett himself, Webb, 

ymond, and Greeley ; of the personal and professional perils of 
editorial life in New York; of the relations between the press 
and the great political parties; and of the struggles and 
vicissitudes through which the leading journals of to-day esta- 
blished their position. The author gives us moreover some 
valuable information respecting the quality of the American 
press, the conditions of its existence, the means by which 
newspapers sold at one cent each, and wholesale at seventy 
cents a hundred, contrive not only to keep themselves afloat, 
but to make large profits—particularly in such passages as 
the extract which gives in full the evidence of Mr. Greeley 
before a Committee of the British House of Commons on 
the Newspaper Stamp and Advertisement Duties. ‘There is 
much in the book that is not agreeable to English notions of 
literary decorum, much invasion of what we should consider 
merely private life, and some disgraceful incidents told in a style 
which suggests the idea that the writer has been demoralized by 
the tone o American journalism, and lowers himself to the level 
of his subject; but, on the whole, the volume is at once instructive 
and readable, allowing, as we have said, for a considerable amount 
of judicious skipping. 

. Kenly’s “ Memoirs of a Volunteer in the War with 
Mexico ”’ t is a plain story of camps and campaigns by a soldier 
who had no particular opportunity of distinction in the field, and 

* Journalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By Frederick 
Hudson. New York: Harper & Brothers, London: Sampson Low & Co. 


3872. 
+ Memoirs of a Maryland Volunteer. War with Mexico, in the years 
John B. Kenly. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: 


has no peculiar gift of narrative writing; but who can tell in 
simple language what he saw, did, suffered, and felt, and can give a 
passing interest even to a theme so utterly bygone as the Mexican 
war. There are wars, of course, whose interest is perennial; and 
we conceive that the story of the great Confederate struggle will 
be read and canvassed by Mr. Kenly’s great-grandchildren with as 
much interest as we feelin the story of the Peninsula and of 
Waterloo. But the war with Mexico was not of this class. In 
spite of occasional feats of heroic daring, of one or two instances 
of severe loss, well nigh becoming actual disaster, on the American 
side, and of the disparity of numbers which gave occasion for no 
ordinary display of military talent on the part of such chiefs as 
General Scott and General Taylor, and such subordinates as Lee, 
the utter inequality of the contending forces was such as to de- 
prive the war of that kind of glory which attaches to more equal 
struggles, and ensures to their history the attention of future genera- 
tions ; nor was it of a kind to afford important military lessons. 
It was rather the inherent superiority of the English race 
over the mongrel races of Mexico, half Aztec and hardly one- 
quarter Spanish, than any strategy or any tactical arrangements, 
that rendered every encounter an assured victory for the invaders. 
The interest that belongs to Mr. Kenly’s narrative lies chiefly in 
the lively idea it gives of the individual share of a single soldier 
in battles fought on so small a scale that each battalion had really a 
part of its own to play, and in the frankness with which the officer 
of Volunteers relates his difficulties in the camp and on the march, 
and now and then his disasters in the field. he story of Mon- 
terey—of which Americans, especially Southerners, are so proud— 
is a very remarkable illustration both of the style of the author 
and of the kind of fighting in which he was engaged; the glory, 
if any, of the actual attempt to storm, being rather of the 
kind which belongs to the hopeless charge at Balaclava than of 
that which attaches to desperate adventures guided by intelligent 
courage to a hopeful end. The whole incident affords an 
example of the real confusion and local disorder which underlie 
many of the movements which seem so smooth and regular when 
related, as historians relate them, from the point of view of the 
a; who ordered and not of the soldiers who participated in 
them. 


Mr. Richardson, Assistant-Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, has published for the information of bankers, brokers, 
and the public generally a detailed account of the various stocks 
which represent the debt of the United States*, the laws by which 
they were authorised, the legal character given to them by the 
sanction of Congress, the action of the Government, and the 
decisions of the J udiciary ; the nature of the security they afford 
for payment in coin and for exemption from taxation, the terms 
and periods of their redemption, and, in short, all that it concerns a 
dealer or an investor to know. The volume—not a thick one— 
also contains a manual of the Banking Laws of the United 
States, and is, we should think, likely to be serviceable to 
men whose connexion with the Stock Exchange obliges them to 
make acquaintance with Federal securities. 


In a treatise on the Relation of the Government to the 
Telegraph 7, Mr. Wells, relying much on the statements of 
Mr. Orton, the President of the chief Telegraph Company of 
America, the Western Union, argues at great length against 
two several schemes for the transfer of the telegraphs to the 
Post Office. His arguments, however, are all or nearly all of a 
kind peculiarly national, depending upon circumstances in which 
America differs from England, and therefore are not applicable to 
our own case. But for this very reason they have a certain political 
interest, as throwing light on the way in which the American 
system works, especially since the Civil War has so vastly en- 
hanced the powers of the Federal Government. Mr. Wells objects 
to transfer the telegraphs to the Post Office, because the Post 
Office does not pay, and the telegraphs under its management 
would impose new burdens on the taxpayers of the country; and he 
shows incidentally that England is almost the only country in which 
an extensive system of Government telegraphs does pay. He 
objects to trusting Government with the vast increase of patronage 
and the acquaintance with people’s private affairs which the posses- 
sion of the telegraphs would involve, and insists as on a notorious 
fact that that contidence in the honesty and privacy of the tele- 
graph which is accorded to a private company would be refused toa 
Government department. Incidentally he brings out the one strong 
argument for a change—that the telegraphic system of the States 
is rapidly becoming a monopoly in the hands of the Company 
which already controls more than two-thirds of the whole mile- 
age. 

Dr. W.C. Fowler reprints from local periodicals some interesting 
observations on the Local Law of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut [, the object of which is to show, that from the very 


* Practical Information concerning the Public Debt of the United States; 
with the National Banking Laws. For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Bank Direc- 
tors, and Investors. By William A. Richardson, Assistant-Secretary of the 
Treasury. Washington: D. C., W. R., & D. H. Morrison. 1872. 

+ The Relation of the Government to the Telegraph; or, a Review of the 
Two Propositions now pending before Congress fur changing the Telegraphic 
Service of the Country. By David A. Wells, late United States Special 
Commissioner of the Revenue, Chairman of the Tax Commission of the 
State of New York. With Appendices. New York. London: Tribner 
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first foundation of those colonies they have, at every risk and in 
spite of all authority, practically asserted the supremacy of their 
local laws over all other law, Royal or Federal, within their 
boundaries. He shows that at a time when the Church was supreme 
at home Massachusetts dared to persecute and expel Episcopalians ; 
that she refused obedience to positive injunctions from the later 
Stuarts to check the maltreatment of the Quakers; and that she 
legally incurred the forfeiture of her charters by systematic 
encroachment on the authority of the Crown and Parliament, and 
was so conscious of this as to allow judgment to go by default. 
Under the Constitution of 1787 he traces the perseverance of the 
two States in a similar course; the limitations on the Federal 
power originally imposed at their instance; the interpretation 

laced on the Constitution ; the all but treason of the New England 

tates in the war of 1812; the repeated and positive assertion of 
aright to secede at pleasure; and the systematic violation both 
of the Constitution and of Congressional law by the “Personal 
Liberty Laws” of Massachusetts. He proves, in a word, beyond 
all question (whether he meant to do so or not), that when Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut first raised the cry for war against the 
South, they were attacking her for imitating their own example— 
for repudiating a compact which they had constantly, deliberately, 
and wilfully violated at her expense, and asserting that sovereign 
right to treat the Union as a treaty terminable at the pleasure of 
the Powers which made it, which had been maintained by them- 
selves from 1787 down to 1861. 


In the Wonders of the Yellowstone* Mr. James Richardson 
has given to the public, in a very small compass and in plain and 
intelligible language, ery = with somewhat too much brevity 
and too little clearness of description, an account of one of the 
most marvellous regions in America, or indeed in the world. The 
district immediately about the Yellowstone Lake, on the southern 
border of Montana, from which the Yellowstone—deriving its 
name apparently from the colour of the walls of the great caiion 
through which lies the earlier part of its course—flows to gain 
the Missouri almost at its commencement, has been lately 
appropriated as a national park, in order that no private 
owners may be at liberty to spoil its natural wonders by 
turning them to commercial account. The same course has been 
taken by California with equal reason for the protection of the 
Yosemite Valley and the mammoth trees. But the Yellowstone 
district is far less beautiful and much more marvellous than 
the Yosemite. It is a scene which fire and water seem to have 
done their utmost to render weird and terrible; a land of vast 
natural walls, shaped as by the hands of giants, of uncouth 
forms of stone, of stalactites and mineral incrustations; and, 
above all, of hundreds and thousands of geysers, hot-springs, 
natural baths, and mud fountains, to which scarcely any parallel 
is to be found in the known world. Its actual discovery was only 
effected in 1870, and it remains very difficult of access, and by no 
means suitable for the habitation of the invalids who might be 
attracted by a “ watering-place” of such unrivalled magnificence. 
We hope ere long to have a much fuller and better illustrated 
description of this wonder ofthe West. Of the volume before us 
the most telling chapter is that which relates the adventures of 
one of the exploring party, who was lost in the wild regions for 
thirty-seven days, without food, and without either gun or 
compass, guide or defence. His impressions and feelings seem in 
some places strange and overwrought; but then the situation was 
unique, and few men have survived with memory intact to 
describe sufferings so prolonged and a tension of nerve so 
terrible. 

The Minnesinger of Germany t, by A. E. Kroeger, is an elaborate 
account of the origin, character, life, and poetry of these earliest 
forerunners of modern lyrical poetry. Their appearance in a 
time when learning and literature were in most countries at a 
very low ebb, and Eurgpe was scarcely emerging from medieval 
darkness, the peculiar tone of their verse, the romance of life 
which mingled with and lent a reality to the romance of their 
writings, such as has been wanting in general to their lyrical 
successors, and the high, if eccentric, standard of art which 
they maintained, as well as the entire difference of style and quality, 
subject and treatment, which separated them from the minstrels 
of German epics and English ballads, render them and their 
history a most instructive and important part of the study of 
literary antiquity; and no one will be disposed to complain that 
Mr. Kroeger has in this little volume treated the topic at too great 
alength. The weakest part of his work is the translation of the 
Minnesongs—a task of extreme difficulty, in which a far abler 
writer could only have succeeded by emancipating himself sum- 
marily from the restraints under which Mr. Kroeger has placed 
himself in trying to reproduce in a new age and a foreign language 
all the metrical and structural peculiarities of men who wrote in 
the German of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. To repro- 
duce the movements of men who chose to dance in fetters, but 
in fetters adapted to their own limbs and the conditions of their 

, is almost impossible; and we must not complain if, in 
order to enable us to realize the rhythm and the laws of the 


* The Illustrated Library | ay Exploration, and Adventure. 
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with 17 Engravings. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. London: 
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Minnesongs, Mr. Kroeger has sacrificed their sense and spirit, 
and given us in many cases a painfully barbarous and inharmo- 
nious medley which is neither verse nor prose. In a few instances 
of simpler character and less artificial conditions he has succeeded 
better, and given a faint notion of the style and spirit as well as 
of the metre. Altogether, the work is one of true German in- 
dustry and devotion; great labour has been bestowed to make 
the best of a difficult subject, and to produce, not a large show 
of accomplished work, but as complete a performance as possible 
of the unostentatious task undertaken. In these ts the 
book presents a signal contrast to the generality of erican 
treatises, which, even more than those of our own second-rate 
writers, endeavour to display the maximum of product with the 
minimum of actual labour. 

Mr. G. Bryant Woods appears, from the memoir prefixed to the 
collection of his writings which lies before us *, to have been a 
young man of considerable promise and yet more considerable 
fluency. Dying before he was twenty-five, he has left behind him 
a multitude of essays, articles, and stories, out of which this 
volume has been compiled; and his friends naturally suppose that 
if he had lived he would have ranked among the first of his 
countrymen. Perhaps so; perhaps not. Americans above all 
others are prone to forget that fable of the lioness and the fox 
which so vigorously rebukes the boast of writers prolific of multi- 
tudinous nothings; and one really superior achievement, however 
rude and unfinished, giving token of decided power, is a better 
augury of future success than a vast variety of pieces on none of 
which has anything like real labour been stated or bestowed. 
These essays bear evidence of unusual facility and industry ; 
hardly, we think, more than that. 

An unpretending little practical treatise of advice to men who 
wish to acquire the blessing of education ¢ without enjoying the 
ordinary facilities, under the title How to Educate Yourself, seems 
likely to be of considerable service to those for whom it is in- 
tended, though we think it might have gone into more detail, and 
been of all the greater benefit. It is a little too elaborate in lan- 
guage and too general in treatment for men whose education is yet 
to be begun. 

Mr. Isaac M. Wise addresses to the young Israelites of America, 
under the title of Judaism {, a small summary of Jewish tenets 
and —— as he interprets them. He belongs apparently to 
the liberalizing rather than to the strictly orthodox school, and 
insists on the rational aspect of his creed. In strange contrast to 
this simple and practical little manual are the elaborate Photo- 
graphic Views § in which Dr. Weninger, of the Society of Jesus, 
draws from each of several thousand natural scenes, incidents, or 
phrases descriptive of nature, a moral or religious sentiment, 
contrast, or parallel. Our advice to the reader would be to read 
three pages at a time, and take them in different parts of the 
volume, To read through such aseries of unconnec wy ees 
related only by their common character of forced or ciful 
analogies, is to lose all chance of appreciating them. 

Concord Days'| is a volume of rambling discourses about 
things in general, by Mr. A. B. Alcott, best known to English 
readers by Lowell’s kindly sketch of him in the Fable for 
Critics. For once this “lamb among men” has not “gone to 
sure death in going to his pen.” Mr. Hale’s Christmas Eve and 
Christmas Day 4] is a series of stories, all in so far of a Christmas 
character that their dénowement at least belongs to that season, and 
some of them are very characteristic. The ences ** is one of 
those fictitious family biographies of which the Daisy Chain is 
perhaps the one bearable example. 

The Council of the City of Boston has ordered the publication 
of a memorial to Mr. Edward Everett, in the shape ofa collection 
of oo: testimonials, and funeral orations called forth by his 
death, prefaced by a memoir of the statesman himself.tt Such a 
volume has its place, no doubt, in public libraries and on the tables 
of private friends; but can it ever hope to find readers in the 
“> sense of the word ? 

poetry we have this month a —_ supply than usual. We 
have a resplendent edition of Griswold’s “ Poets of America ” {{, 
which suggests the remark, What a number and what a bulk 
in two centuries at most! Can they be all swans ?—A Memo- 
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The Poets and Poetry o America, By Rufus Wilmot Griswold. With 
Additions by R. H. Stod Carefully revised, much enlarged, and con- 
tinued to the present time. With Portraits on Steel from Original Pictures. 
New York: James Miller. London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 
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rial of Alice and Phabe Cary*, two New England ladies of 
mind and feeble constitution whose later poems, 
here given, are not unworthy of a humble place in the 
collection; Garnered Sheaves +, the collected poems of 
r. Holland, which, ‘if not exactly of the first order, have cha- 
racter, power, and point; The Brook, and other Poeme ft, by W. 
B. Wright, of which we cannot say se much; Rhymes Atween- 
=e §, by Thomas McKellar—as good as their title warrants us 
ct, but not very much better; and, finally, Zreasure Trove |, 
in whick the legend of the death of Cceur de Lion is turned to 

comedy of a melodramatic sort. 


* A Memorialof Alice and Phabe Cary; with some of their later Poems, 
By Mary Clemmer Ames. Illustrated + two Portraits on Steel. New 
York: “Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge: Riverside Press. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1373. 

+ Garnered Sheaves. The Com lete Poetical Works of J. G. ene 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
1873. 

t The Brook, and other Poems. By William B. Wright. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1873. 

§ Rhymes Atween-Times. By Thomas McKellar. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1873. 


Treasure Trove. With Illustrations, By §. Eytinge, Jun. Boston: 


Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


The SaturpaY Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


Tie publication of the SaturDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly ail the back Numbers of the SaturpAY Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Now ready, VOLUME XXXIV., bound in cloth, price 16s, 
Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each, Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


T,oNvon INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1873, OPENS 


on EASTER MONDAY, and Closes October 3 


GEASON TICKETS only will admit to the PRIVATE VIEWS 


PICTURE GALLERIES before the Opening. 


GEASON TI TICKETS admit to Mr. BARNBY’S AFTERNOON 


CONCERTS in the ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


GEASON N TICKETS admit to ALL the GALLERIES of the 
EXHIBITION. 

GEASON TICKETS ADMIT to the EXHIBITION TWO 

EASON TICKETS, price ONE GUINEA, on Sale at the 

hoe Hall, the Society of Arts, Messrs. Novello’s, Berners Street and 35 Poultry, 


MOND: AY MORNING.—The LAST LONDON BALLAD 


CONCERT, St. James's Lall, Monday. pext at Two o'clock. Artistes: Miss Edith 
nd Madame Patey ; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 


Wynne, ag Emily Spiller, Miss Jenny 


Nerdblom, Mr. Pyatt, and Mr. Santley. Pi . Sydae sith, Conduetors, Mr. J. 
L. Hatton and Mr. Meyer Lutz. The Duet“ All's W ell,” wil y Mr. Sims Reeves and 
on this occasion. 20s. ; Baleony, 


rea ; Gallery and Orchestra, ls.— “of Austin, St. James's Hall ; Chappe’ ll & 
Gos New B. ond Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co.  Onbewsidie Hays, Royal Exehange Buildings ; 
and Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


PHE | “ BLONDINETTE MELODISTS ” at St. George’s Hall, 
Langham Place, for Three Nights only—Th April 3, Friday, April 4, and, 
Saturday. April 5. E Young Ladies in the ir and elegant Musical Entertain- 
ment, Music by P. E. Van Noorden. © ning at Eight. Private Boxes, 
2!s.; Fauteuil. 5s. ; whe, nbered Stalls, 3s. ; Balcon ission, 1s.—Tickets to be had at 
the principal Music Warehouses and Libraries. ant at the Hall, 


ORE’S: GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
PR. BTORIU = with “Triumph of Christianity.” “Christian Martyrs.” “ Francesca 

da Rimini,” * Neophy * Anke lromeda,” &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond 
Street. Ten to Six. "iavalahoe. Is. 


AJAH WALTON’S PAINTINGS. —EXHIBITION, in- 

cluding * A Storm on the Sea” and“ A St orm in bs Desert.’ * &e., &e., aude Number of 
new and important Drawings in the Bernese Oberland, NOW OPEN at the Gallery, 4 West- 
minster Chambers, Victoria Street, from Ten to Six.— ian ion, with Catalogue, Is. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of the Cont ental Schools, at the FRENCIE 
GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall, will OPEN on Monday, March 3) 


THE? NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTU RES, by 
TISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS, is now OPEN for One Month. at J. McCLEAN's 
NEW cy LERY,7 Haymarket.—Admission on Presentation of Address Card. 


RT- UNION of LONDON.—Subscription, One Guinea.— 
very Subscriber receives an IMPRESSION of a fine PLATE, * Rebekah,” engraved 
by the” late W. HOLt, from the Original Picture by F. Goot JALL, R.A.; besides a chance of 
one of the numerous Valuable Prizes. Subscription Lists close 313 t March instant. 
LEWIS POCOC Ih 
444 West Strand, March 8, 1873. EDMD. E. ANT. "RoBus } ‘on. Sees. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 309 Regent 
Street, W._ EXPERIMENTAL LECTURES on CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS, by 
Professor E. V. GARDNER, F.A.S.,M.S.A. To commence _on Monday, March 31. Fee, 
ree Guineas each Course.—For Syllabus ap ply to Professor GARDNER, at the Institution. 


QGHERBORNE SCHOOL.—The ANNUAL EXAMINATION 
for SCHOLARSHIPS is fixed for June 24 and 25,1873. Particulars will be furnished 
upon application to the Hmap- MASTER, Sherborne, Dorset. 


(CHELTENH: AM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


£50: £; Four, £20. Election, Second week in May.—A; to 
TARY, The ‘College, Chel tenham. ‘ 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 909, MARCH 29, 1873: 
Ministers at the Mansion House. Spain. 
The Debate on the New Rules. M. Thiers’s Difficnitics. The Burials Bill. 
French Workmen and the French Assembly. Currency and the Bank Act. 
The Navy. The Telegraph Service and the Treasury. 


Dieteties of the Soul. | Continental Marriage. 
Spyridén Trikoupés. Italy and the New Education Bill. 
Mr. Plimsoll’s Agitation. Arehbishop University Education. 


Larceny in Adultery. shootings. 
Criminal Law under Difficulties. Newspaper History. 


Buckle’s Posthumous Works. The Germans in Brazil. 
The Last New Horn-Books. Lessons of the French Revolution, 
| eee s Mansions and Manors of Herefordshire. 
Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers. Golden 
American Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 908, MARCH 22, 1873: 

The Ministerial Crisis—Mr. Gladstone’s Administration—The Evacuation of French 

Territory—Mr. Mill on Landed Property—Ultramontanism and Liberalism— 
Mr. Harcourt on the Income-Tax—The Austrian Reform Bill—Going to the 
Country. 

Optimism and Pessimism—Capri—Long Ago—Pius II. and Pins [X.—Irish Juries— 
Life in Cuba—A Question of Pedigree—The Vanity Fair Album, 

Lioyd’s History of Sicily—John ee s Sketch of European History— 
Paul's Faust—Professor Blackie on Accent and of the 
French Revolution—University Oars—General Hazen on the Armies of Ger- 
many and France—Little Kate Kirby. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. — PARTICULAR ATTRACTIONS. 


THIS DAY and NEXT WEEK. 


F Arts Courts and the the Technological and Natural Collections, 
ail the varios Hlastratone of Art, Seience, and Nature, the Aquarium, and the Gardens and 
Park open. 

Admission, Monday to Friday, 1s.; Saturdays, 22. 6d, 


PRINITY COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE 
. Master—Rev. JAS. R. WOOD, M.A., Cambridge. 
The NEXT TERM commences on May 1. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are offered for competition to Boys who already Pupil 
the College ; ench is worth £20. a year for Two years toa 


ADLEY.—ST. PETER’S COLLEGE, near Abingdon.— 


There will be. an Eleetion to TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
on Wednesday, May 7.—Apply to the WARDEN. of £50 a year cach, 
LE @E 


D V E R 
> President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Head-Master—The Rev. WM. BELL, M.A., late Seholar of Ch. Coll., Cambridge. 

A liberal education by Graduates of the Universities. 

Tuition Fees,from ‘Len to Fifteen Guineas per annum. Board in the Head-Master’s Housc, 
£40 per annum. 

. Next Term commences on Thursday, May 1 

~ Apply to the HeAD-Masrex, or the HoNonARY SECRETARY. 

WOLLASTON _KNOCKER, Esq., Town Clerk. 


BRIGHTON 


COLLEGE, 
President—The Earl of CHICITESTER. 
Principal—The Rev. C. BIGG, M.A.. late Senior Student and Tutor of Ch. Ch. Oxford. 
There are special Modern Forms atondine every necessary preparation for the Civil Service, 
and is well en with Scholarships and Ex- 
nibitions tenable both in the College and at the Universities. ton Col ‘haps the 
healthiest Public School in the kinzdom. 
ne whole necessary charges Boarders are from 80 90 Guineas, according to age. 
For information apply to the SECRETARY. = 


peRinity COLLEGE, Glenalmond, Perth, NB. 
Warden—Rev. R. THORNTON, D.D. Oxon. 

A Sehool on — ge of — greater Public Schools of England. Terms (including every 

necessary ex wuineas, according toage. There is also a Theological Depart- 

ment, for Capaidates f for Holy Orders. Particulars may be obtained from THE WARDEN. 


HLYYE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park. 
The JUNIOR TERM begins April 1. 
The SENIOR TERM April 29. 
Prospectuses, containing Names of Professors, Terms, &c., may be had on application to the 
RESIDENT. 


‘PRE LADIES’ COLLEGE, Grosvenor § Square, | SOUTH- 

PTON. Founded by the I Jamoshire Association for Rens Female Edu- 
cation. Bishop of WINCHESTER: Viscount EVERSL NORTH- 
high Hon. Ante TE = The SPRING 
TEL commence: ay Applications for the Pre tusand fc ntries may addressed 
to the Hoxorary ‘SEC *RETARY, orto the Lady Principal Miss DASIELS. 


Q)XFORD DIOCESAN SCHOOL, Cowley, near Oxford. 
"isitors. 


The Lord Bishop of WINCHESTER, 
The Lord Bishop of OXFORD. 
Inclusive Terms £42 a year. 


P- Prospectus and further particulars may be had of the Prineipal. The next Term begins 
pri 


r | ,HE ABBEY SCHOOL, Beckenham, Kent. — Careful 
PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS ; age from Eight to Fourteen ; number 
about Forty. Boys above I'weive have each a separate sleeping t. Large p nd 
aud detached infirmary. kenham is half an hour by rail a ndon, Chatham, ver) 
from London, seven minutes from Crystal Palace, and on gravel. Boys met, if desired, at any 
London station. ‘Sunumer Term begins May 1.—Address, Rev. T. LLOYD PHILLIPs, M.A. 


Heche IELD SCHOOL, Weston-super-Mare. —Conducted by 
a Wrangler, assisted by a Graduate Classical Honours. Terms, £31. 
adapted for sate Boys.— Gronee ‘M. A. 

OME in PARIS for INDIAN (or other) CHILDREN.— 

T a. LADLES, residing in Pi desire to have chanas of hree 

Young Childre Every care mor and every facility afforded 
EDUCA ATION, "bath i in Freach and Enclish, when old enough to be taught. Good references — 
For particulars, apply to E. W. POLLARD, Esq., | Brompton Square, London, 8.W. 
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Saturday (March 29)—Twenty-second Saturday Concert, at 3. 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday—Orchestral Concert ; Great Organ. 


